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SALES REPRESENTATIVES 

SPRINGFIELD ILL The 
Porter Lumber Co 

IOWA MISSOURI KANSAS 


OKLAHOMA Gunter Lum- 
ber Co Kansas City, Mo 


NORTHWEST IOWA and 
Sioux Cit rerritory Thos 
W Mould Lumber Co 
City I 


TEXAS W F. Nelson, Dal- 


las, Texas: Guy M. Chisolm, 
Amat o Texas 
INDIANA G c Goss Lum- 
ber Ce Indianapolis, Ind 
MINNESOTA = Betzer 
04 Wilmae Bldg Minne- 
ipo.ls Minn 


NORTH DAKOTA and North- 
western Minnesota Murfin 
& Trace Fargo, N. D 


NEBRASKA Prestegaard 
Lumber Co Lincoln, Neb 


SOUTH DAKOTA L. W. Ar- 
min, Lroquois, 8. D 
WISCONSIN 


Central States 


Lumber ¢ Janesville, Wis 

W A. Schneider, Plankinton ? 

Rldg Milwaukee, Wis.; Gus 3 4 

tav H. Bulgrin, Marshfield A 

Wis z 
SOUTHERN ILLINOIS and St 3 . 

lL.ouis Territory Hopkins { 

Lumber Co 7823 Greens 

f ler Rd St. Louis, Mo 


Let Us Solve 
Your Buying Worries? 


We know that mixed cars of Mumby “Sustained 
Quality" Fir, Cedar, Hemlock and Red Cedar Shin- 
gles will please you—just as they are pleasing many 
other dealers. 


In one car, for example, we can include Douglas 
Fir dimension, flooring, drop siding, ceiling, finish, 
mouldings, etc.; West Coast Hemlock dimension, 
flooring, finish lumber, etc.; Red Cedar siding, 
Red Cedar shingles. 


Put your buying needs up to us—and you can 
go after business free from worries about quality 
or delivery—and with the knowledge that your 
values are unsurpassed. 


——————— MIXED CARS Lock | 


| FIR, CEDAR, HEMLOCK 
| RED CEDAR SHINGLES 





Just telephone our nearest representative or 
drop him a card for immediate attention. 


Mumby Lumber & Shingle Co. 


General Sales Office: BORDEAUX, WASH. 
Mill A—Bordeaux, Wash. Mill B— Malone, Wash. 
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CAMINO QUALITY 


SUGAR PINE 


SELECTS 





uses. 








Loading department at Camino. 


A well assorted stock of select grades of California 
sugar pine is available for immediate shipment from our 
storage sheds at Camino. This lumber is well manufac- 
tured and thoroughly air seasoned. 


We also have available a good stock of No. 2 & Better 
Common sugar pine splendidly adapted for industrial 


Your inquiries will receive prompt attention. 


MICHIGAN-CALIFORNIA 
LUMBER COMPANY 


CAMINO, CALIFORNIA 




















SEND FOR 
CATALOG 


Our list of books 
covers a wide 
range of  sub- 
jects. Our cata- 
log will help 
vou select the 
ones you want, 





Lumbermen’s 
Library __ «= 
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Is There 
Some Book Here 


YOU NEED? 


In the most profitable conduct of your 
business you must frequently refer to outside 
sources for new ideas, more economical meth- 
ods and time saving suggestions. And right 
there is where the American Lumberman 
book department can be of real service to 
you. 

Write us the nature of your problem, and 
if we have any book offering a solution, we'll 
be glad to tell you about it, price, ete. If 
we haven’t the book you need, we'll try to 
get it for you. 


CHICAGO, ILL. 
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AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 


With Open Mind, Lumber Industry 


Watches Developments 
at Washington 


T ABOUT the lowest ebb in its 
A history, the lumber industry is 

anxiously but hopefully watch- 
ing developménts at Washington, 
where momentous events are transpir- 
ing, and where legislation is being 
considered, or has been enacted, that 
holds tremendous possibilities for 
good or evil to this as well as all other 
industries. To an observer on the 
sidelines the scene is so kaleidoscopic 
it is difficult to form an intelligent 
opinion as to the good or the bad in 
much of this legislation. Glance at 
this list and consider the possibilities 
inherent in the measures proposed or 
already in effect: 

Inflation of the currency—will this 
increase the price, or broaden the mar- 
ket for lumber? Will it increase the 
buying power of the people who want 
homes but who now are unable to buy 
or build them? 

Farm mortgage relief—will this lift 
the burden from agriculture enough to 
make it possible for farmers to build 
houses and barns, or make 
needed improvements? 

Home mortgage relief—will this end 
or reduce foreclosures on homes, re- 
lieve the pressure on building and loan 
associations and other home financing 
agencies and enable them again to en- 
courage and assist new home building? 

Six-hour day, thirty-hour week— 
will this place such a heavy additional 
burden on the lumber industry as to 
preclude the possibility of its recov- 
ery? Will it work to the advantage of 
some producers and against others? 
Will it force the price of lumber so 
high, in order to cover the increased 
production costs, as to affect the vol- 
ume of consumption? Will it be of 
any advantage to sawmill labor? 

Reforestation—will the operation of 
the present emergency act disorganize 
or interfere with the established plans 
and policies under which the public 
forests are being administered? Will 
this emergency work on the public 
forests add to or detract from the value 
of private timber holdings? Will the 
work be scientifically and intelligently 
done under the direction of trained 
foresters, or will it be done in a 
haphazard, unintelligent way? Will it 
result in the public becoming more 
forestry minded? Will it demonstrate 
that it would be to the advantage of 
the industry and the public to have a 
larger proportion of the forest lands 
under Government ownership? 


other 


Public works program—will a vast 
expenditure of public money in this 
direction furnish employment for la- 
bor, and increase the consumption of 
lumber and building materials enough 
to offset the burden of increased taxa- 
tion that may be involved? 

Railroad rates and reorganization— 
will the demanded reduction in freight 
rates on basic commodities and re- 
moval of present shackles from com- 
merce and industry increase the con- 
sumption of lumber and building ma- 
terials and the movement of commodi- 
ties so much that it will restore pros- 
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perity to the railroads and to the ip- 
dustries ? 

Tariff adjustments—will reciprocal] 
tariff agreements encourage the freer 
exchange of commodities with foreign 
countries, open the way for disposal 
of surplus products and redound to the 
benefit of farmer, laborer, merchant 
and industrialist? 

These are only a few of the im- 
portant national problems that are of 
particular interest to the lumber in- 
dustry. Some are controversial, to sa, 
the least, and all hold potentialities 
that no lumberman or other business 
man can afford to overlook or to mini- 
mize. . The lumber industry is fortu- 
nate in having in Washington its own 
representative organization, prepared 
to safeguard its interests in so far as 
is possible—but badly needing more 
liberal and more general support from 
the industry it so well serves. 


Lumber Must Hold and Develop the 
Home Building Field 


N INTELLIGENT retailer who has 
done much to build a rational struc- 
ture of merchandising, through good 

times and bad, writes this paper a letter 
from which are quoted the following 
statements : 

“It seems to me that the lumber indus- 
try as a whole is backward about making 
any changes in selling methods. As an 
industry we have lagged behind all others 
in the effort to reach the ultimate con- 
sumer and to get the share of his dollar 
to which we are entitled. 

“You will recall that at a certain con- 
vention the statement was made by men 
representing both manufacturers and re- 
tailers that there would not be much home 
building in the next few years. In fact, 
by listening to these men talk one would 
get the impression that there was no need 
for more houses and possibly never again 
would be. The general acceptance of 
statements of this kind, without any effort 
to find the cause and without any plans 
to combat that cause and change condi- 
tions, typifies the attitude of the lumber 
dealer. I contend that this attitude of 
inertia is unsound and will be fatal. We 
need concerted action to push the building 
of homes, to get a larger share of the 
spending money of the American people 
instead of a smaller share. It is impos- 
sible to imagine an industry such as 
radio being satisfied with the statement 
that ‘there will be very few radios sold 
in the future.’ 

“While of course the lumber industry 
is at a very low ebb, on account of busi- 
ness stagnation, I am not afraid to make 
the prediction that the next ten years will 
see more homes built than the last decade 
witnessed. A large organization outside 
the lumber industry, which has made a 


survey of the potential buying in the 
house-construction field dammed up by 
the depression, estimates it at four bil- 
lion dollars. The same organization esti- 
mates that two billion dollars of this 
amount will be for remodeling and re- 
pairs. If the lumber dealer continues to 
allow certain outsiders to control his busi- 
ness, by contacting his customers and 
determining his sales, he is not only miss- 
ing his opportunity but is also inviting 
some one else to do what he has failed 
to do. This is too large a market to be 
let alone. The lumber industry must 
organize to sell its own products, or 
others—outsiders—will come in and do 
the job. Right now, department stores 
and other distributors are planning to 
enter the building field and supply the 
wants of individuals who are seeking 
“homes and home improvements. When 
these outsiders come in, they will sell 
direct to the consumer. They will be pre- 
pared with a complete merchandising 
program and well-trained salesmen. And 
they will make it easy for a man to buy 
a home, which we have failed to do.” 

This retailer made his statements as 
an introduction to a special merchandis- 
ing set-up. But the AMERICAN LUMBER- 
MAN quotes them to indicate the fact that 
the industry can no longer afford the 
luxury of pitying itself and nursing its 
bruises. If we have a huge potential 
market which outsiders are coveting and 
which they are planning to invade, why 
do not lumbermen prepare themselves for 
the easier task of keeping and developing 
their own markets? If the old methods 
of the days of expansion will not work, 
let them be retired in favor of methods 
which will work. It’s time to dry the 
tears and to reach for the tools. 
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April 29, 1933 AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 13 
tions of catering systems, in particular, tea- ° ° 4 
Sanders and Sand Paper room, lunch room, department store, cafe- Looking for Dimension Stock 
{ would like to receive some literature on teria, school, industrial plant, dining car, teviewing a copy of your magazine, we 
drum and arm sanders; also regarding the club and outside. There are plans of lunch tried to find the manufacturers of dimension 
different types of paper to use on these 


sanders and how or where to purchase it.— 
Inquiry No. 2950. 

[To this inquirer, located in a small town in 
Wisconsin, have been given names of manu- 
facturers of both belt and disc sanding ma- 
chines and the name of a manufacturer who 
makes a combination disc and drum sander. 
It was suggested to the inquirer that he follow 
the advice of the machine manufacturer with 
reference to the specific type of sandpaper best 
suited for the purpose intended. Names of a 
number of producers of sandpaper were sup- 
plied.—EpTor. ] 


Fans, Numbers and Weather Vanes 


Can you give us the names of several 
manufacturers of electric fans for kitchen 
ventilation, cast brass house numbers and 
weather vanes?—INQUIRY No. 2951. 


{This inquiry from a retail lumber and build- 
ing material dealer in Connecticut is significant 
of the trend of merchandising through retail 
lumber yards. More and more are the retail 
iumber and building material dealers enlarging 
their opportunities for service by equipping 
themselves to supply not only the construction 
materials but all of the things that go to make 
a home complete. This inquirer was supplied 
with a list of manufacturers of the three arti- 
cles mentioned.—Ebiror. | 


Interested in Plywood Box Shooks 
Will you kindly favor us with a list of 
firms who manufacture Douglas fir or other 
plywood box shooks for rail or water ship- 
ment from the Pacific Coast? Also names 
of concerns in the East or South who could 
furnish plywood shooks regardless of the 
kinds of woods used.—INQuIRY No. 2953. 

{This inquiry comes from a wholesale lum- 
ber company in a prominent Pennsylvania city. 
To it were given names of a number of con- 
cerns offering Douglas fir or other plywood 
box shook and the names of several concerns in 
the East who probably could supply require- 
ments for plywood shooks.—EDb1Tor. | 





Wants Plans for a Tearoom 

We are anxious to locate some plans of 
buildings suitable for use as a tearoom— 
something in the one-story type, of a size 
to accommodate possibly 75 to 100 people, 
and designed to appeal to the better class 
of trade, the cost of which should be between 
$5,000 and $10,000—INQuUIRY No. 2947. 

{This request comes from a Delaware re- 
tailer. He has been informed that a large 
part of this planning is done by the restaurant 
equipment concerns, four of which are promi- 
nent in the field. One of them used to pub- 
lish a series of booklets giving layouts, but 
found that these were not a great deal of serv- 
ice to builders, because the layout always had 
to be adapted to the space, and it therefore 
abandoned their publication. None of three 
journals specializing in roadside and _ tourist 
trade had published any plans of this nature. 
One leading hotel journal, however, has been 
publishing a series of layouts; a number of 
others have no plans available. The subject of 
layout for such buildings is included in the 
hotel administration courses of Cornell Univer- 
sity. An extensive series of hotel and restau- 
rant books published by Harper & Bros. con- 
tains practically no plans. 

It has seemed to the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
that the book most likely to be of service to 
a retail lumberman is that described below, 
copy of which can be supplied at the publisher’s 
Price of $2.—EprTor.] 

_ ideas for Refreshment Rooms.—This book 

eso pages is composed mainly of exposi- 


rooms, kitchens and pantries, 
sistent layout. 
dred beautiful halftone 
decoration and furnishment. 


of lighting fixtures. 
clever ideas in the 


The book is thoroughly 


Wants Box Nailing Machinery 


Kindly advise us names and addresses of 
nailing 
suitable for nailing and stretching box strap- 
ping on beer cases.—INQUIRY No. 


manufacturers of box 


[This is one of numerous inquiries that have 
resulted from the legalizing of beer manufac- 
To the inquirer, located in 
Ohio, were given the names of three manufac- 
turers of box nailing machinery such as indi- 
The name of the inquirer 
will be supplied upon request.—EbiTor. } 


How to Combat Termites 


ture and sale. 


cated in the inquiry. 


We have written the Forest 


boratory for information on combating ter- 


mites. If you have anything 


or know of any good work on the subject 
not be likely to have, we wish 
us about it as 


that it will 
you would tell 
couple of customers 
INQUIRY No. 2952. 


who are 


[To this inquirer, a large retail lumber and 
building material dealer in Missouri, has been 
given a list of authoritative pamphlets dealing 
with termites and their eradication. 
also were given of several concerns who are 
directly engaged in supplying dealers with in- 
formation, materials and equipment for dealing 
To anyone interested, 
the name of this inquirer will be given upon 


with the termite pest. 


request.—EpIror. | 


showing con- 
There are more than 
illustrations pictur- 
ing refreshment rooms of many kinds, their 
There are illus- 
trations of kitchens, electric equipment, and 

A hundred 
marketing of prepared 
foods in public eating houses are presented. 
indexed 
indexed to assure quick finding. 


stock, but do 
a hun- 
firms 


and northern 


[This is not 


and one 


utilize space in 
and cross 


supplying stock 


not find any listed. 
you can give us the names and addresses of 
making dimension stock 
hardwoods.—INQUIRY No. 2949. 


Possibly 


in southern 


the first time that important 


buyers of dimension stock have expressed dis- 
appointment over the failure of producers to 


the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN to 


make known to the trade their facilities for 


of this kind. To this inquirer, 


a highly rated manufacturer of products made 


machinery 


and North. 


2954. 


of the inquirer 
Epiror. | 


Who Can 


two different 


Products La- 


in your files 


can secure 


we have a 
in trouble. 





companies from 
which were sent 


Names given names of 


quest.—EbIrTor. ] 


might be secured. 


from wood, located in Wisconsin, have been 
given the names of a number of producers of 
hardwood dimension stock, both in the South 
This list may not be complete, 
however, and to anyone interested who is in 
position to supply stock of this kind, the name 


will be given upon request.— 





Supply These Blocks? 


We are looking for a source of supply of 
types of 8-inch and 10-inch 
wood blocks and a handle which screws into 
these blocks and becomes part of a lamb’s 
wool applicator. Please advise us where these 
could be obtained in either maple or gum or 
some other hardwood that holds the thread 
either finished or unfinished. 
the 
INQUIRY No. 2957. 


Also where we 


handles for such blocks.— 


{To this inquirer, in a large Pennsylvania 
city, were given the names of a number of 


whom it was thought the blocks 


such as indicated in the inquiry (samples of 


to the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN ) 
Also to the inquirer were 
a few manufacturers of handles. 


These blocks have to be worked to a particular 
shape and bored for insertion of the handle and 
the material for applying the wax. 
interested in supplying his requirements, the 
name of this inquirer will be given upon re- 


To anyone 





NEWS AND 
VIEWS OF 





50 YEARS AGO 


From the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 








A Sumac Duty.—The legisla- 
ture of Virginia desires to en- 
courage the sumac-growing in- 
dustry, and at its last session 
adopted a joint resolution ask- 
ing governmental co-operation 
to that end. 

. + * 

The New York Shipping List 
calls attention to the fact that, 
notwithstanding the extraordi- 
nary efforts of the railroad 
managers to divert business 
from the water routes, the 
traffic with California and Ore- 
gon by way of Cape Horn still 
makes a good comparative 
showing. Those who predict 
that the great lines of naviga- 
tion will be abandoned when 


they come into competition 
with railroads, are doubtless 
mistaken. The promoters of 


improved waterways in the in- 
terior of our continent, such as 
a connection between the Mis- 
sissippi and the lakes, the en- 
largement of the canals con- 





necting lake navigation with 
the seaboard, and the improve- 
ment of the Mississippi—if it 
is practicable—are wise. 
* * + 

Regarding Lumber Measure- 
ment.—From Fairchild, Wis., to 
the Editor: In the Lumser- 
MAN of Jan. 6, in an answer to 
an Eau Claire correspondent, I 
find a statement to which I 
wish to reply. Chicago dealers 
buy all they can by a rule dis- 
carding fractions in favor of 
the purchaser. Take four-inch 
strips, 14 feet long. A manu- 
facturer sells to a jobber a car- 
load of 14,000 feet to be deliv- 
ered at Denver, Colo. On every 
1,000 feet the fractions amount 
to 6634 feet; on the 14,000 feet, 
933 feet. This, at $30 per thou- 
sand, makes $28. Now, the 
freight to Denver is 83 cents 
per 100 pounds, and the weight 
of the strips is about 2,000 
pounds to the 1,000 feet. So, 


system, the manufacturer pays 
$15.50 freight for delivering the 
fractional part of the strips, 
besides losing the $28. So, on 
one carload the loss is $43.50, 
or $3.11 a thousand. And it is 
just the same with boards, 
joists, scantling, and every- 
thing in the lumber line where 
there is a fraction. If any lum- 
ber shark can justify what 
looks so much like a steal on 
a mean scale, I would like to 
hear from him through your 
columns. 
* o +. 

On Dec. 26 the Log Driving 
Association at Wausau, Wis., 
was perfected, with a capital 
stock of $30,000 divided into 
309 shares of $100 each. The 
business of the corporation will 
be in the hands of directors 
chosen from the different coun- 
ties lying along the Wisconsin 
River. The company expects to 
be ready for business as soon 





according to the non-fractional 


as spring opens. 











Retailers are interested in things that 
must be done right now. 

It’s been a job to keep the vard going. 
No matter how well financed the company 
is, and no matter how carefully it has been 
managed, the long period of reduced sales 
has put operating costs and income out of 
balance. 

The dealer must meet his payroll this 
week. He has to find the money to replace 
his stock of lumber, on a market that is 
headed upward. He has to hunt for meth- 
ods of sales promotion that will work in his 
community; that will have some effect upon 
people who have held out of the market 
until it has become a habit. He is going 
over his credit policies. Perhaps he is con- 
sidering sales for cash—either as a perma- 
nent policy or as a temporary measure. 

He notices that all people and all institu- 
tions are thinking about things that must 
be done this week or this month. 


Emergency Matters 


Even the Congress, up to now at least, 
has been dealing with emergency legislation. 
It has been debating these measures very 
little, and seems not to be thinking about 
the effect these laws will have over a period 
of years. The Disarmament Conference in 
Geneva, as this is being written, is mark- 
ing time. Its duty is to plan for a perma- 
nent peace; but things are changing so rap- 
idly it does not know how to proceed. Emer- 
gency measures, and not long plans, are the 
mode the world over. 

Any lumberman who overlooked these im- 
mediate plans, in order to prepare for the 
long future, would be taking a chance. He 
hasn't, in fact, been overlooking this week’s 
job; else he wouldn’t be in business in 1933. 
Nature would already have taken her course 
with him, and he’d be out on the scrap heap. 

The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN has been deal- 
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One of the finely DESIGNED and 
thoroughly ENGINEERED homes 
built of TREATED lumber being 
offered by the Crossett Lumber Co. 





ing with these immediate matters, and con- 
tinues to do so. It is collecting dealer ex- 
perience, reporting practical policies, and 
explaining why these policies are being 
framed. It is the habit of this journal to 
put important things first. 

But while the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN puts 
these immediate things first, it knows well 
that the future can not and must not be 
forgotten. 

Some of the emergency medicines that are 
given to get the patient over a crisis, will 
prove a shock to the system, and this is as 
true in business and in government as it is 
of a hospital patient. They are necessary 
medicines; but a good doctor will remember 
about that shock and will give them care- 
fully and not in over-doses. 

So in this issue the Realm will mention 





This wood home true to 
AMERICAN TRADI- 
TIONS and embodying 
correct PERIOD MiILL- 
WORK, is offered by W. 
D. Sawler of the Morgan 
Millwork Organization as 
an example of the DE- 
SIGN of small home that 
makes the strongest sales 
appeal to the customers 
of the retail lumberman, 
because it embodies 
QUALITY at a MODER- 
ATE PRICE 





a few things that are fairly sure to have a 
continuing importance. If they can’t be put 
in order this week, they can be kept in 
mind; and the recollection of them may 
modify some of the emergency treatments. 


In the first place, the lumber industry 
can’t get along without markets; and mar- 
kets consist of the way in which people 
think about things that are for sale. 

They tell us the construction of homes has 
dropped from an old average of about 400,- 
000 a year to 60,000. Some of our friends 
say that this means a big deferred market; 





One of the MODERN 
DESIGNS of small home 
being presented by the 
West Coast Lumbermen's 
Association as part of its 
campaign to stimulate 
home building it being 
hoped that ATTRACTIVE- 
NESS and MODERATE 
COST will enable the re- 
tailer to create his own 
local prosperity 
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that as soon as money starts moving again 
all these needed houses will be built. We 
think this is true, with some few reserya- 
tions. It may be important to notice these 
reservations. 

There have been some changes in the feel.- 
ings of the buying public about houses. Let’s 
take a less important change first. 

Wood construction has long held the big 
end of the building field. It probably will 
continue to do so, especially if lumbermen 
are at pains to tell the story of the real 
value of wood. But we can’t take this mar- 
ket for granted, as we could have some 
years ago. 

There are several reasons for this. One, 
the efforts being made by the so called mod- 
ern architects, and another, the efforts be- 
ing made along the same line by producers 
of competing materials and by fabricators 
of these materials. The Chicago Fair this 
summer will have a tremendous display of 
this new architecture, and those who want 
to build houses of steel or other fabricated 





materials competing with wood will make 
the most of it. 

It seems unlikely that this, in itself, will 
have any great effect upon the American 
house builder. He is rather conservative. 
He can’t imagine himself living in these 
curious structures. But it is just as well not 
to underestimate the power of propaganda 
in huge sums of promotion money. 

The new type of architecture, if it ap- 
peared in normal times, would have little 
chance. But these are not normal times. 


Desire for Change 


There is in general an impatient and hot- 
tempered desire to make changes, simply 
for the purpose of having something dif- 
ferent. A curious event occurred in the 
Realm editor’s native State last fall. That 
State has been normally Republican ever 
since there has been a Republican party. 
Last November it went heavily Democratic. 
But here is the curious event: In that State 
is a certain Democratic county. Last No- 
vember this county went Republican; 
elected a complete slate of Republican 
county officers. Anything for a change. 

Even yet, the new architecture alone 
probably wouldn’t get far. But its propon- 
ents are telling the world that the new type 
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Retailing Faces the 
Present and the Future 


of houses will be at once better and cheaper. 

Cheaper! That is the magic word. You 
and I may be well satisfied that they not 
only will not be cheaper, but that they will 
necessarily be more costly. We may be sure 
that their freak appearance would destroy 
their re-sale value. But our opinions are not 
shared by our customers. They’re looking 
for a change. 

One reason they’re willing to believe that 
the new buildings will be cheaper is that 
they've been led to believe by various peo- 
ple, some with an ax to grind, that frame 
construction—and especially the methods of 
promoting, financing and building it—are 
wasteful and costly. They may be partly 
right, though they’re mostly wrong. Our 
job is at one time to correct their mistaken 
ideas, and also to correct faulty methods of 
our own. 

The “new deal” idea is being used by 
propagandists in all departments of busi- 
ness to persuade the public that the. time 
is here to discard completely the old ways, 
and not merely to make minor corrections. 

Damaging Publicity 

in a certain magazine we noticed the 
heading of an article about the new archi- 
tecture and the new, or at least the pro- 
posed, method of producing it. These head- 
lines were something like this: ‘‘Being the 
story of a $20,000 house that cost $40,000, a 
$6,000 car that costs $2,000, and the building 
industry which the industrial revolution 
passed by.” 

Not so many of us are interested in houses 
that cost $40,000 or even $20,000. The aver- 
age man, reading that statement, would rea- 
son something like this: “If a house costs 
twice as much as it should, and if a car, 
by reason of mass production costs a third 
of what it might be expected to cost, then, 
if factory methods were applied to house 
building, I ought to get that house for a 
sixth of what it costs me now. If I can get 
a $6,000 house for $1,000, that’ll be some- 





LEFT—Here is shown, in process of construction, 

a small home of ENTERLOCKING lumber, which 

is READY FOR NAILING as shipped—STRENGTH, 

SUITABLE GRADE and SAVINGS of freight on 
waste are emphasized 
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thing.” He’ll find that he can’t; that some 
of these much advertised fabricated houses 
are not to be had at any price. But he'll 
remember these hypothetical figures, and his 
temper pressure over frame houses and the 
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This MODEL showing SOUND CONSTRUCTION 
was exhibited by the Southern Pine Association as 
its PROTEST against jerry-building and embodies 

its famous ‘points’ 
people who supply them will go higher. 
Anything for a change. 

But do houses cost more than they should? 
There is no simple answer to that question. 
Probably the majority do not. Certainly 
lumber does not cost too much at present, 
and it never has represented any large part 
of the cost of a house at any time. 
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What Some Writers Are Saying About Us 
Moves to Restore Public Trust 
Keeping the Yard Going Now 

Meeting the Public Desire for a Change 


But we in the lumber industry have 
learned that the customer is not interested 
in lumber, as lumber. His interest in it is 
limited to the fact that it is just a part of 
his finished house. He doesn’t really care 
what the lumber costs, or the labor, either. 
But he does care what the house costs as a 
completed unit. 

He also cares about another factor; and 
that is the efficiency and suitability of the 
house when he lives in it. 


Architecture, Old and New 


The matter of architecture can be dealt 
with briefly; and by architecture we mean 
the styles which have been followed in 
frame structures, not the new stuff with flat 
roofs and planes and the rest which make 
up the so called art moderne. There have 
been good designs and bad designs; and 
while an average customer may not be keen 
at the business of telling one from the other 
in drawings, he soon gets a fairly distinct 
impression of the fact if the design of his 
house is bad. For one thing, he discovers 
he can’t sell it. They say that about 75 
percent of the continuing value of a house, 
as represented practically in its salability, 
depends upon design. That ought to suggest 
to us something about the disrepute of the 
house-building business. Too many houses 
have been designed by journeymen carpen- 
ters. This matter of design, outside and in, 
needs a lot more skill than it has.gotten. 

But after dealing with this important mat- 
ter, and it is important and can be dealt 
with practically, we come back to the mat- 
ter of cost. And there we run at once into 
the speculative mania which was the curse 
of the industry in the years just following 
the war. 

Too many people in the industry took it 
for granted that people wanted houses so 
much that they would stand for almost any- 
thing. So the lid was off. 

The subdivider was perhaps 
sinner. He took long chances, 


the worst 
and so he 





RIGHT—Another view of the same ENTERLOCK- 
ING lumber home completed, this having been 
built by the manufacturers, the Long-Bell Lumber 
Co., at Longview, Wash. to show that GOOD DE- 
SIGN can be secured with this material 
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persuaded himself that it was all right to 
make the customer pay through the nose. 
You know what happened. He laid out 
streets, sidewalks and sewers in a cow pas- 
ture. He got out costly prospectuses and 
employed strong-arm methods. He sold $50 
lots for $1,000 and arranged devious pay- 
ment plans. 

The speculative builder chimed in next. 
And you know what he did. Poor framing; 
skimped work where it didn’t show; sales 
on payments that, with financing and bro- 
kerage charges and extras, ran the actual 
percentage of interest up into two figures; 





LEFT—Two designs presented by the University of 
Wisconsin emphasize STRONG AND ECONOMI- 
CAL BARN FRAMING 


oe 








flamboyant designs that served the purpose 
until the sale was made but that became 
repellent when lived with. All these things 
were right up his alley. 

Nobody seemed really interested in a 
craftsman way in the project as a whole. 
Nobody took the interest of the owner, 
through the years, to heart. Everybody got 
interested merely in chiseling what he could 
out of the owner’s bank roll, and refused to 
take any responsibility except for his own 
small part of the job—if that much. Good 
work was lost in the total of ineptitude. 
This was the project at the worst. Do you 
wonder that a considerable part of the buy- 
ing public is saying, Anything for a change? 

This doesn’t tell the whole story. Hun- 
dreds and even thousands of lumber deal- 
ers did a better job than that; but they’re 
suffering from the reputation created by the 
less conscientious. 

Financing of homes was bad. Thousands 
of homes were sold to casual owners who 
were not really minded to buy homes. It 
was done something like this: The price 
was set at a high figure—entirely too high 
to represent real value. But the seller told 
himself he was taking large risks that justi- 
fied a wide margin. That much, probably, 
was true. His error was in selling to these 
people at all. A trifling down payment was 
required, and the rest was spread over 
monthly payments continued through a long 
term of years. 

Certain results followed. The family that 
had told itself in the beginning that it was 
paying merely rent, and could throw the 
matter up without loss if the going got 
hard, gradually realized the fact that it had 
too much equity to lose with any comfort. 
But it was tied up with an over-priced house 
and costly financing. Giving it up or going 
on with the payments appeared equally 
hard. These were the people caught and 
wrecked in the depression. They and their 
neighbors are saying that home ownership, 
at least on the old basis, is a trap. Maybe 
the fabricators of the new freak houses will 
have more conscience. 
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A good many retailers got caught in a 
minor way in this financing. Bankers of 
late are not enjoying salubrious reputations. 
They, too, have played fast and loose with 
their enterprises. But there still remain 
many sound bankers. Here is something 
these bankers are saying about some lumber 
yard accounts—that lumbermen have ex- 
tended their borrowings beyond all reason 
merely to finance irresponsible speculative 
contractors. 

It’s going to be a long road back, and 
there isn’t much time to travel it. We have 
on our hands a buying public whose con- 
fidence in us has been somewhat shaken by 
all these things. They are restless and look- 
ing for a change. In some places and in 
some respects they rate a change; and we 








have the job of seeing to it that they find 
this change in our industry, and not in an 
untried way of getting houses. 

Good design, good construction, good 
financing, sound salesmanship, concentrated 
responsibility; these are the cards we'll need 
in this game. 

Fortunately there are factors in the pub- 
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lic which work for us. No matter what the 
erratic magazine writers shout in their 
frenzied moments, the American public stil] 
has a deep-seated desire to own homes. It 
must be plain to this public that homes, 
soundly owned, have been towers of 
strength during the recent hard years. The 
romantic faith in something new and un- 
tried, blazoned in prospectuses but not put 
to the test of construction and actual use, 
is hardly strong enough to carry many of 
them to the point of purchase. In every 
community are old frame houses of staunch 
dignity that have stood the test of years. 





RIGHT—This is one of several DAIRY BARNS de. 
signed by Northwestern Lumbermen's Association 
for ECONOMY and EFFICIENCY IN USE 





There are new frame houses that bear the 
lines of thoroughbred and lasting beauty. 

Quite as important as any of these things 
is the fact that the average lumber dealer 
still commands the respect and confidence 
of his community. His customers are will- 
ing to listen to him when he has a com- 
plete story to tell. 


Do You Know Your Costs? 


It is axiomatic to say that if a dealer will 
take the trouble to actually know, not guess, 
the cost of operating his yard, and then will 
add a fair percentage of profit on the sales 
made, he will have arrived at the only safe basis 
for conducting a retail yard, or any other busi- 
ness. 

Recognizing the need for more intelligent un- 
derstanding of this subject, L. T. Metz, Poplar 
Bluff, Mo., one of the leading retailers of that 
State, consented to conduct a discussion on 
“Today’s Cost of Operating a Lumber Store,” 
at the recent convention of the Southeast Mis- 
souri Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association. The 
results of this discussion are decidedly illumi- 
nating, as Mr. Metz worked out his theme with 
the co-operation of the members of the conven- 
tion, many of whom contributed oral informa- 
tion concerning their costs, thus affording a ba- 
sis for establishing a sort of yardstick with 
which dealers generally may compare their own 
cost estimates. 

“The subject assigned me,” said Mr. Metz, 
in opening the symposium, “is an old one, but 
is of more vital importance today than probably 
at any other time. While old, it must have up- 
to-the-minute application, if we are to realize a 
profit. Conditions of the last year have shown 
all of us that we must stop guessing and posi- 
tively know what it costs us to operate our 
lumber stores. We have the keenest competi- 
tion, with the smallest profits, known to the 
business world, and the expenses of doing busi- 
ness vary with different localties. After hear- 
ing talks on costs of doing business, I have 
heard dealers remark, ‘Well, that’s all right for 
his cost, but it does not apply to me—mine is 
only about half that much.’ Now, so that you 
can not say that when I get through, I am go- 
ing to let you help me to figure out the cost of 


doing business. I want that the figures we use 
shall be those of the average yard in south- 
east Missouri, and I am not going to put down 
a single figure until you have agreed that that 
particular item of cost is correct.” 

Mr. Metz then proceeded to explain that be- 
fore getting down to the business of figuring 
the actual costs of operation there were some 
values to be determined. As a basis, these 
items were stated to be: Yearly sales, amount 
invested in real estate, in equipment, in trucks, 
in outstanding accounts and in merchandise. 

The amounts settled upon by this convention 
were as follows: 


NE: 5b dine cca Keer ees 6 aes $20,000 
Amount Invested in Real Estate ..... 7,000 
Amount Invested in Equipment ...... 

Amount Invested in One Truck ...... 600 
Amount Invested in Accounts ........ 6,000 


Amount Invested in Merchandise 


Mr. Metz then listed on a blackboard the 
various items of expense that must be taken 
into consideration in figuring the cost of oper- 
ation of a lumber store, and asked that the 
dealers present help him in arriving at the cor- 
rect amount for each of these items. “For, as 
I said in the beginning,” said he, “this is not 
my cost of doing business but yours, and you 
should have something to say about it.” The 
items settled upon and duly marked up on the 
blackboard were as follows: 


Advertising ........... RE Se ee $ 300 
MSnOctation. GUCS ... 6.26... cccecsccece 20 
NF a een rer 50 
Depreciation on real estate..........--- 350 
Depreciation on equipment and truck... 300 
DEE, Saba cad ene aha ene e+ aan ee eee 50 
Fire and tornado insurance.........--- 300 
ee ee ae ere re 200 
Interest on outstanding accounts...... 480 
Interest on real estate..............-+: 560 
Interest on merchandise...........---- 960 


WED ke os Gta chine nan cawkcach Sane en Saee 200 
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NE can we blealy ve bs Sole e lacie ne we Relew ewe 25 
viecellancous Pe Pe ee Era ON el eae NG * 100 
Office SUPPIIES «0... 6c eee ee ee eee ee eee 50 
POStAaZe ..--- eee cere reece newer ee eens 50 
Repairs 0... - esc e eee e cece cree c eee cceee " 50 
BalarvieS ...----cececccccesccscceceseves 2,000 
TelePhON€E ..- eee reece cece eee eeeeeenes 50 
TAKES occ ccc cereccceccescccccccsccsees 300 
TravelinG ...--.csecccscccevsesscevcees 30 
SS Tr re 450 
PME CODE ce cccteceeadtvnscamewnranys 25 
Yard supplies .....ccccccccccsvscesvecs 25 

$6,925 


Mr. Metz then asked various dealers what 
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prices they sold various items at, and also what 
the cost was to them. The figures were then 
used for determining whether each item was 
being sold at a profit or at a loss, and it was 
found that in most instances the dealers were 
selling the items under discussion at a loss. 

In showing this to be the case, Mr. Metz 
brought out the fact that the above figures 
showed the cost of doing business to be 35 per- 
cent, to which 10 percent was added for the 
dealer’s profit, making a total cost of 45 per- 
cent. For instance, the prevailing price on No. 


17 


2 flooring in the territory under discussion ap- 
peared to be $25 per thousand. Forty-five per- 
cent of $25 is $11.25, which deducted from $25 
leaves $13.75, whereas the wholesale price in 
carlots delivered is $18. Therefore the dealer 
was shown to be losing, on that item, $4.25 on 


every thousand feet sold. Several other items 


were analyzed in similar fashion, the net result 
being highly enlightening, and more than one 
dealer went home resolved that he would bring 
his selling price more nearly in line with his 
cost of operation. 





THE FIRST REQUIREMENT 
FOR MAKING A SALE — 


“We accept every demonstration offered us 
by reputable concerns. It brings people into 
our place of business; and if we can't sell them, 
it's just our hard luck and we’re a bum bunch 
of salesmen.” 

No room, in that fighting answer to the 
challenge of business, for George C. Wright to 
lay blame for any drop-off in sales to “condi- 
tions” or the competition of the five other yards 
in Altus, Okla. No room for moaning. Room 
only for planning the work and working the 
plan. Maybe that is why the president and 
manager of the George C. Wright Lumber Co. 
was able to say, in another part of the same 
letter to the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN from 
which the opening paragraph has been quoted: 

We have felt the depression, of course—who 
has not?—but we do not believe it has been 
so bad with us as many claim it has with them. 
Many of the manufacturers and jobbers from 
whom we purchase our goods frequently say 
to us, “You have never had any depression in 
your business; you are always busy.” But 
that is the only way we have of making a 
living—keeping busy and going after more 
business, not just one day but every day. 

We are glad we are living. We are glad we 
are in the lumber business. And when every- 
thing gets back to normal we will be sitting 
on top of the world again. 

The most recent of these demonstrations he 
mentioned was a three-day event held March 
20-23, in charge of Miss Iva Mae Lewallen, 
interior decoration artist sent by the St. Louis 
branch of Benjamin Moore & Co., paint manu- 
facturer. The women of Altus were invited to 
attend in church groups, the church or some 
organization in it to receive 10 cents for each 


Part of one group which attended an interior decoration demonstration at the salesroom of the 
George C. Wright Lumber Co., Altus, Okla. Total attendance for the three days was 450. An 
important part of the demonstration was the display of the model house at the left. Observe the 
samples of wallpaper draped over the shelves at the sides of the store, and the hardware and paint 


woman attending in its group. The total at- 
tendance for the three days was about 450 
women; the accompanying illustration shows 
part of one of the groups. Of the 450, the 
lumber company sold to 176 before they left 
the demonstration. Many of the others have 
returned to make purchases, and many of the 
176 have made additional purchases, to com- 
plete their plans started by the demonstration. 
These purchases were caused partly by the in- 
formation given by Miss Lewallen and partly 
by the firm’s displays of hardware, paint and 
other specialties as usual. Special prominence 
was given wallpaper by bringing in a few sam- 
ples and draping them down the front of the 
shelves, as the picture shows. “This led, we 
believe, to many sales of wallpaper since the 
demonstration, although our wallpaper depart- 
ment is always busy, as is our paint depart- 
ment,” said Mr. Wright, and at the end of his 
letter added a postscript, “As we write this 
there are seven ladies in our wallpaper depart- 
ment.” The company carries a complete stock 
of wallpaper, and it is an important factor in 
drawing trade to this yard from a radius of 
about 35 miles, for the customers know they 
can get what they want at Wright’s. 

Last year the company tried a new item, 
pressure cookers, when vegetables began to 
move and there was little or no fruit in the 
country; 184 of them were sold. This year 


another stock, of 100, was bought and “sales 
of them have been very good all along,” the 
lumberman reports. 

Each week this dealer advertises a special on 
at least one item, and this helps to bring cus- 
“And,” Mr. Wright con- 


tomers to the store. 





table in the foreground. Before they left the demonstrations, 176 women made purchases 


A Customer 4 





tinued, show- 
ing why he is 
glad to be an 
independent, 
“we have a 
general, wide- 
spread sale 
whenever we 
want to. We 
don’t have any 





Sketch of George 
C. Wright, foun- 
der and pres- 
ident of the firm, 
which appeared 
in the company’s 
advertisement 
announcing the 
eighth anniver- 
sary sale. Simi- 
lar sketches of 
other members 
of the sales 
force were re- 
produced on the 
same page 











general office to tell us what to do, so we do 
as we please and get by with it.” 

One example of how this works happened 
two years ago. Mr. Wright, county chairman 
of the Red Cross, which, he said, was feeding 
about half the population of Jackson County, 
was visited one day by a painter and paper- 
hanger seeking Red Cross help. Instead of 
that the lumberman started, in the following 
week, a nine-day sale of wallpaper, offering the 
wallpaper at the regular price and the hanging 
of it free, advertising that it was for the pur- 
pose of giving the workmen and their families 
something to eat. 

“It was the greatest sale we ever had,” said 
Mr. Wright. “We netted from 50 to 100 per- 
cent, and we had to go outside of our own 
workmen and get others to help. One of our 
workmen, whose wife helped him quite a bit, 
made $34.08 the first week under this plan. 
We paid the workman 25 percent of the selling 
price of the wallpaper, for hanging it. That 
could not be carried out now, for the price of 
wallpaper is too low, but through it all we 
have managed to keep our workmen friends 
off the Red Cross.” 

From March 11 to 18 the Wright company 
put on a successful eighth anniversary sale, all 
items for cash. It was advertised by a full- 
page spread on the back page of the local 
weekly paper, with many “birthday greetings” 
by other advertisers on other pages, and a 
news story concerning the company, its history, 
personnel and the varied services offered. In 
the lumber company’s own ad, the two outside 
columns were occupied by pictures, most of 
them sketches like the one shown here, of Mr. 
Wright; W. H. Hinton, vice president and 
director; E. L. Garnett and Henry Kimbell, 
directors; M. S. Williams, office manager and 
wallpaper salesman; and Todd Little, yard 
salesman and check clerk. It was a good 
“know your lumbermen” ad, besides listing 
attractive prices for paints, washing machines, 
radios, hardware, and a great variety of other 
products known to interest customers. 
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Tracing "Skip" Debtors 


In many retail lines, particularly where in- 
stallment selling is the rule, the tracing of 
“skip” debtors is an important part of the work 
of the collection departments. While the un- 
announced departure of debtors who leave no 
forwarding addresses is much less of a problem 
with lumber dealers than with those in most 
other retail lines, it pops up with sufficient fre- 
quency to make the following suggestions of 
practical value. 

When a credit customer of a certain Okla- 
homa firm moves away without leaving his new 
address the manager merely has to do a little 
record-tracing to find out where the “skip” has 
gone to. On a credit information blank which 
is filled out before credit is granted this firm 
makes a notation of the fraternal orders and 
insurance companies with which the applicant 
is affiliated. Of course this information is veri- 
fied before credit is granted. Inasmuch as no 
one wishes to lose touch with his insurance or 
fraternal affiliations, it usually will be found 
that the debtor has notified the offices of these 
organizations of his new address. 

One firm, at first indication of a‘“skip,” vigor- 
ously follows the account up for about thirty 
days, then suspends all action for a like period. 
When the customer has begun to feel a sense 
of security, new efforts are made to locate him. 

This same firm has cut losses by close atten- 








On the sales floor of the Hubner 
Lumber Co., Montebello, Calif., is a 
platform, four inches above the floor, 
surmounted by a frame which has two 


horizontal bars. The lower bar is 
about three feet from the floor and has 
a series of cross-pieces which form 
slots into which rolls of roofing or 
wire netting may be placed. The top 
bar, about six feet from the floor, has 
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on the under side a row of hooks from 
which are suspended gallon cans of 
paint. The fixture, which is about six 
feet long and 30 inches wide, is placed 
where visitors may walk around it and 
examine the merchandise displayed 
thereon. Since the firm constructed 
this rack and brought paint and net- 
ting and roofing into the sales room 
there has been a noticeable increase 
in sales. of these items. 











tion to its “skip” accounts, checking them for as 
far back as seven years against each new issue 
of the city directory and telephone directory. It 
has found from experience that “skips” often 
return, after a time, to their former localities. 
\nother firm each month sends a list of its 
“skips” to the post office for checking. It dis- 
covers many new addresses in this manner. 


Will Meet te Learn How Folks 
Want New Homes Built 


Inspired by the increasingly favorable pros- 
pects for resumption of home building to take 
care of the housing shortage that has been 
quietly accumulating during recent years, 
thirty leaders in the home making industry, 
representing construction, financing, and civic 
interests, have called a National Conference on 
the Renewal of Home Buiiding, to be held at 
the Congress Hotel in Chicago, May 9-10. 
There will be no registration fee, but admission 
will be by card which can be obtained from 
the secretary, Henry A. Guthrie, room 1041, 
310 South Michigan Ave., Chicago. J. Soule 
Warterfield, vice president of the Starrett 
Building Co., is chairman of the committee on 
arrangements, on which the lumber industry is 
represented by George W. Dulany, Jr., of 
American Forest Products Industries (Inc.) 
and C. E. Close, structural engineer of the Na- 
tional Lumber Manufacturers’ Association. 

Two prizes, of $100 each, will be awarded 
to the man and woman, respectively, who sub- 
mit the best letters on what they want in the 
home they hope to build or buy; the letters to 
be not more than 1,000 words in length, and 
accompanied by rough drawings if such are 
necessary to make the idea clear, and must be 
mailed to the secretary of the conference not 
later than midnight, May 6. This contest, open 
to anybody anywhere in the country, is expected 
to give the conference a wealth of ideas on 
what the home seekers of America really want 
and need—ideas from all the letters, not only 
those the committee and other judges decide 
are the two prize winners. Once given these 
ideas, the home making industry will be in a 
position to intelligently promote the use of the 
many new products and methods that have been 
developed. 








"Renovize'’ Drive Is Launched 


Kansas City, Mo., April 24.—This city’s 
widely publicized “renovizing” campaign got 
under way today, when an army of several 
hundred women began canvassing the city, 
taking orders and “selling” the home owner 
on the idea of repairing, remodeling and mod- 
ernizing. They are equipped with pamphlets 
telling of more than 157 kinds of work that 
may be done about a house that will add to 
its value, appearance and utility. 

The goal set by the committee in charge of 
the campaign is to obtain 4 million dollars’ 
worth of work, to be pledged by the property 
owners of Greater Kansas City. 

An exhibit has been opened in a prominent 
location which shows effectively by means of 
before and after models just how “renovizing” 
will benefit the property owner. 

An architects’ and engineers’ committee has 
been established as part of the campaign plan 
whose sole duty is to provide rough estimates 
of the work to be done. 

It now seems apparent that other cities in 
this trade territory, including Pittsburg, Kan., 
will hold “renovizing” campaigns simultane- 
ously with the one here. 





Retailer Goes on New Basis 
With Optimism 


The many friends of Howard Potter, well 
known Ohio retailer, doubtless include some 
who may not yet have heard about his new 
plans, and they will be interested to know that, 
effective April 1, he severed his connection with 
the Creith-Potter Lumber Co., of Columbus, 
Ohio, and has reorganized the Potter Lumber 
& Supply Co., Worthington, Ohio—taking over 
the assets of the Worthington branch. Thus 
Mr. Potter comes back to the same place, and 
the same way, that he 
began twenty years ago. 

T have come to the 
definite conclusion, 
said Mr. Potter to the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 
that we all must take 
our losses and reor- 
ganize on i much 
lower basis, so far as 





HOWARD POTTER, 
Worthington, Ohio; 
Makes New Start 





capital assets are con- 
cerned, than was pos- 
sible under our former 
set-up. This is espe- 
cially true of this par- 
ticular territory, as the 
business available to 
‘ the building industry 
—— = in Columbus and 

Franklin County in 
1932 was approximately only one-half mil- 
lion dollars, compared to an average of ten 
to twelve million dollars per year during 
1911 and 1912. Therefore, I became convinced 
that it was folly to continue a capital set-up 
that demanded, in order to break even, much 
more business than was available. 


Mr. Potter expressed himself as very much 
pleased with his set-up in Worthington, stating 
that he was keeping out of the red and achiev- 
ing his sales quota each and every day. He 
is, moreover, highly optimistic as to the future 
of the lumber industry, which he believes to be 
very bright for those who haye the courage and 
the ability to make the necessary adjustments. 

I am convinced, said he, that the lumber 
industry offers better opportunities for serv- 
ice and profit than any other that I know of. 
My reasons for this view are, that of the 
three essentials of life—food, raiment and 
shelter—the first two have made wonderful 
strides as to the methods of distribution 
within the last twenty years. For instance, 
it is a far ery from buying a pound of crack- 
ers today, in a sanitary package wrapped in 
cellophane, back to only a few years ago 
when the grocer had to chase the cat out of 
the cracker barrel before he supplied the 
customer. The same principle applies to 
clothing, as the ladies today can buy finished 
dresses almost as cheaply as the material 
alone cost a few years ago. 

But when it comes to shelter, we are doing 
our building in almost the same way that we 
did three generations ago. While it is true 
that our finished product is more refined, we 
still have most of the same costs that enter 
into the method of distribution. Therefore, 
I feel that the distribution of building ma- 
terial is going to be revolutionized within 
the next few years. Just what new 
methods are coming, I do not undertake to 
say as yet; but my present set-up is suffi- 
ciently flexible to enable me to adopt such 
improved methods of distribution as may be 
necessary or advisable. 

The outlook at present in this particular 
territory, which is a rich farming and urban 
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area (Worthington being adjacent to Colum- 
bus) is much better. Our farmers are feel- 
ing better. and there is a definite movement 
of city people out onto small acreage tracts 
in the country. In fact, if the six-hour day 
should be universally adopted, I feel that 
small tracts of land adjacent to the large 
cities will become very valuable, and to meet 
this trend we are going to devote consider- 
able effort to developing an economical small 
home that can be built for, say around $3,000. 





To Make a Roofing Display 


Dealers seeking an effective way to display 
the many pleasing colors and combinations of 
colors offered by modern roofing may perhaps 
set some valuable suggestions by studying the 
illustration appearing below, which shows 
the factory display at the Certain-teed Products 
Corporation’s plant in Chicago. It was pre- 
pared under the direction of C. W. Ainsley, of- 
fice manager. 

This display occupies one corner of one of the 
office rooms, and was constructed of 4x8-foot 
panels of Beaver insulating board, a product of 
a Certain-teed subsidiary. Framing is a sim- 
ple arrangement of pine 2x4s, braced easel- 
fashion on the reverse side. The face of the 
panels was painted with another of the com- 
pany’s products, aluminum paint, and where 
the joints are not covered by the stiles of the 
display units, glossy black battens are used. 
This combination of black and aluminum makes 
a background which, though pleasing in appear- 
ance, is neutral in tone, and the colors of the 
roofing “stand out” much more vividly than the 
black-and-white tones of the picture can show. 
The construction of the display units is quite 
simple (the diagonal pieces are 1x3s), and they 
could be duplicated or adapted easily by lumber 
dealers, even to the use, part of the time, of the 
“scene in action” view of the Millerizing proc- 
ess, a device which all the company’s salesmen 
carry and which is loaned to dealers from time 
to time, so they may show their customers what 
gives Certain-teed shingles their long life. 

District Manager W. G. Cowan is enthusi- 
astic about the sales value of a display of this 
kind, which, as he pointed out to a representa- 
tive of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, could be so 
easily and inexpensively adapted to the needs 
and opportunities of a large number of lumber 
dealers. The panels, four feet long and half as 
wide, are large enough to show the “eye value” 
of variegated roofing colors, and to show how 
the shingles, as the carpenter takes them from 
the bundle, are pre-assorted so there is no dif- 
ficulty in achieving the proper color arrange- 
ment. In those shingles with blended colors, 
even this pre-assorting is not necessary, for 
each shingle provides its own assortment. Mr. 
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FOCUSING COMMUNITY ATTENTION ON REMODELING 








Within recent months J. Fred Hathcock, of Nashville, Tenn., has made extensive improvements 
in his sales room, for the purpose of making it easier to serve his customers with what they 


might want and to show them what they ought to want. 


The improvements made such a re- 


markable difference in the appearance of the store that a photographer was sent out by the 
Nashville Tennesseean, which published this picture to show its readers what can be done to 
a building and a neighborhood by some remodeling 





Cowan expects soon to have on display, in this 
room, samples of the company’s new line of 
double-dipped shingles, which, with an extra 
coating of both asphalt and mineral surface on 
top and bottom sides, are double thick and 
therefore give the added decorative effect of 
deep shadows. 

During the conversation a question arose as 
to one of the various phases of advertising 
roofing, and Mr. Cowan brought out a copy of 
his company’s new booklet, “Yours Truly,” to 
illustrate his remarks. This booklet is a verita- 
ble correspondence course in the art or science 
or business of advertising by direct mail. It has 
been prepared for the use of dealers, to show 
them how they may get the utmost value out 
of their advertising of this kind, and it should 
result in a decided increase in the roofing sales 
of any dealer who asks for a copy and then 
uses the ideas and material furnished him by 
the manufacturer. 

ee 


Home Builders’ Exhibition 


Superior, Wis., April 24.—‘‘Repair, Re- 
model, Rebuild—Prices Are Lowest in 20 
Years,” was a slogan of the Superior Home 
Builders’ Exhibition staged April 18-21 by 2: 
local material and lumber dealers to demon- 
strate the newest developments in home build- 
ing, remodeling and repairing materials. The 
exposition was sponsored by the Superior Re- 





How the Certain-teed Products Corporation displays its vari-colored shingles at its branch factory 
in Chicago. The walls are partitions built up of insulating board, covered with aluminum paint 


~ with black 


i battens between the 4x8-foot panels. The floor is made of green slate covered with 
ulcanite roll roofing. All this makes a harmonious but neutral background which gives the 


roofing colors vivid display 


novizing committee and the Association of Com- 
merce. Among the concerns having exhibits 
were the Giesen Lumber Co., Northern Supply 
& Fuel Co., the Allouez Lumber Co., Union 
Sash & Door Co., Cheever-Tomlinson Lumber 
Co., Kileen-Madden Lumber Co., Speakes Co., 
Campbell Lumber & Supply Co., Erlanson 
Lumber Co., and the Willcuts Co. 


Blackboard Proves Useful 


A lumber merchant in a southern city de- 
veloped a good idea when he put up a black- 
board, 3'4x5 feet, in the back of his store, to 
provide a convenient medium of exchanging in- 
formation between customers, and at the same 
time to tell a current story about news of his 
own business. 

This simple idea has played an important 
part in getting and holding the farmer’s busi- 
ness. The board becomes a medium of buying 
and selling between customers. Typical nota- 
tions are: “For Sale—10 acres of land’; 
“Wanted: Fresh muck”; “Wanted: Sugar 
cane”; “Wanted: Second-hand camping out- 
fit’; “Wanted: White Leghorn chickens” ; 
“For Sale: Crushed dairy manure”; or cows 
and horses may be wanted, or offered for sale. 

“Any time anybody wants to buy, sell or trade 
anything, he just comes in here and chalks it 
up on the bulletin board,” explained the pro- 
prietor. “He leaves his name and address with 
us, and if anybody inquires, we bring the parties 
together and they can do their own trading.” 


Putting the Building Trades 
"On Their Toes" 


Reasons why the building industry on Long 
Island may expect 1933 to be a profitable vear 
were seen by the officials of the Nassau-Suffolk 
Lumber & Supply Corporation, so on March 24 
a big rally of the personnel of all the corpora- 
tion’s member yards, together with carpenters, 
contractors and others interested in the build- 
ing industries in the yards’ territories, was held 
at the Huntington Hotel, Huntington, N. Y. 

The address of Herbert H. Tinkham, of Am- 
ityville, president of the corporation, was in 
the nature of congratulations on the imminent 
resumption of home building, the return of pub- 
lic confidence, and the evident fact that the na- 
tion has passed its “zero hour.” Walter Pettit. 
secretary, acted as master of ceremonies and 
had charge of all arrangements for the meet- 
ing. Earl W. Berkey, of Huntington, presi- 
dent of the Building Trades Employers’ Asso- 
ciation, also addressed the group. 

The principal business of the evening was the 
showing of motion pictures on “Romance. of 
the Redwood” by Alfred B. Alsten, of the Pa- 
cific Lumber Co. The audience was greatly .in- 
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terested in the picture, and in Mr. Alsten’s own 

accompanying address, and the ensuing ques- 

tion-and-answer session was lively. 
—_—_—e_—— 


Practical Form of Farm Aid 


MILWAUKEE, WIs., April 24.—A canstructive 
suggestion for helping the farmers has been 
made by V. F. Mueller, of the Wonewoc Lum- 
ber Co., Wonewoc, Wis., who in a communi- 
cation to Don S. Montgomery, secretary Wis- 
consin Retail Lumbermen’s Association, said: 

“Creating a greater demand for milk is the 
only way to make the price advance perma- 
nently. Every Wisconsin lumber retailer does 
or should advertise in his local paper. The best 
and quickest way to show the farmer that the 
retail lumbermen are for him 100. percent is 
for them to incorporate in their local news- 
paper ads such statements as these: 

Help our farmers by drinking more milk. 

You help yourself when you help our farm- 
ers by drinking an extra quart of milk per 
day. 

Milk is far more beneficial to the body than 
any other drink. Help our farmers by drink- 
ing more milk. 

The market will need 750,000 extra quarts 
of milk if every person in Wisconsin drinks 
one extra glass each day. 

Every time you drink one quart of milk you 
keep one quart of milk off the market. 

Every time you drink one glass of milk in 
place of one cup of coffee you help our farm- 
ers in place of patronizing some other country. 

If every person in Wisconsin would drink 
one extra glass of milk each day 750,000 
quarts of milk would be kept off the market. 

1,500,000 extra quarts of milk will be con- 
sumed in Wisconsin daily if you drink one 
more pint daily. 


Ode to a Debtor 


When R. F. McCrea, secretary of the Re- 
tail Lumber Dealers’ Association of Western 
Pennsylvania, called upon W. J. Gilmore of 
Sandy Lake, recently, and happened to men- 
tion that fateful word, “collections,” Mr. Gil- 
more showed him a little verse which appeared 
in the Lumberman Poet department of the 
\MERICAN LUMBERMAN, November 12, 1932. 
The secretary reproduced the rhyme in the as- 
sociation bulletin, and now here it is again: 





I hope you pay for what you buy, 
But if you can’t then tell me why. 

A man deserves a better fate 

Who trusts and then is forced to wait 
And wonder till his hair is thin 

Just when the cash is coming in. 


Though not to pay when due is tough, 
Then not to write is treating rough 

The man who tried to treat you well 
And thought that you were safe to sell. 
I hope that you can pay your bill, 

But if you can’t, say when you will. 


Utilizing Sales Aids 


Here is one retail lumber yard that makes 
good use of manufacturers’ sales literature. 
\round the cash register is a metal container 
of ten compartments on each of three sides, 
in tiers of two to each side, which is used to 
display the various pieces. Thus neatly stacked 
and attractively displayed one above the other 
the customer can conveniently help himself 
while waiting for change, or while the ticket 
is being written out. 

“Inasmuch as these circulars are furnished 
without cost to us,” he explained, “we feel that 
they ought to serve a useful purpose instead 
of lying around any old way, or being stuck 
away on shelves or in dusty cubby holes and 
forgotten. If the manufacturer spends his money 
to help us sell his lumber we can afford to 
spend a little sum to help ourselves sell his 
product. 

“And so we arrange the booklets etc., neatly 
and systematically in compact space, handy for 
the customer, also convenient for our own 
clerk when he wants to hand one to a cus- 
tomer. Or when anyone comes in and wants 
information about anything, we just pick up the 
appropriate circular and give it to him. 
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“We feel that if every piece of sales litera- 
ture furnished to dealers by the manufacturers 
were properly distributed, or handed to pros- 
pective buyers, it would greatly stimulate sales ; 
so we use this.corner of the store, around the 
cash register, for the parpose described.” 


A Trade-Mark That "Talks" 


Speaking of unusual and expressive trade- 
marks and slogans—if anyone were—here’s one 
used by the Hyak Lumber and Millwork Co., 
Olympia, Wash., that pretty nearly “takes the 








cake.” It appears on the company’s letterheads 
and other stationery, and also appears in a large 
circular sign in the gable of the company’s office 
building. The picture of the camel forcefully 
presents the idea of “dry lumber,” and also sug- 
gests the idea of speedy delivery, as the animal 
certainly is stepping along at a lively rate with 
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its burden of boards. Altogether, the illustra- 
tion and slogan are cleverly conceived and form 
an unforgettable combination. 





Broom Handle Contest 


Here’s a novel idea that perhaps sore lum- 
ber dealer wishing to put on an unusual con- 
test in his community can make use of. It 
comes from Knoxville, Tenn., where the off- 
cials of the barter exchange have adopted a 
novel plan for aiding the young boys and girls 
who desire to earn some spending money and 
at the same time help to clean up many of the 
old mop and broom handles that are lying 
around in yards. 

The plan is to have boys and girls organize 
clubs of five members each in all sections of the 
city to collect the old handles. The barter ex- 
change will pay one-half cent each for them, 
and at the end of the month the club that de- 
livers the largest number of handles will be 
given five tickets to a movie theater. 

It is believed there are thousands of mop 
and broom handles lying around in the city. 
They will be polished and made as good as new 
and then used as handles for the mops and 
brooms to be manufactured at the exchange. 





ALL THE crops in the United States annually 
remove about 6 billion pounds of plant food 
from the soil, while erosion, largely man-caused, 
removes twenty-one times as much each year, 
says the U. S. Forest Service. 


Aim at $2,000,000 in Repairs 


The city of Des Moines, Iowa, is launching a 
big campaign of modernizing and repair; not 
only of dwelling houses but also of hotels, of- 
fice buildings, apartments, public buildings, 
stores and in fact of all kinds of structures. 
Organization work has been in progress for 
some time, a vigorous campaign of publicity 
has been launched, and on Monday, April 24, 
the army of volunteer canvassers began the big 
task of calling upon every householder and 
building owner in the city. 

This campaign is a general civic undertaking. 
It is being conducted under the general sponsor- 
ship of the Des Moines Chamber of Commerce, 
and Dr. T. C. Denny, president of the chamber, 
is general chairman. Ralph Tuller, of the 
United Brick & Tile Co., is vice-chairman. 
But the work is being done and the program 
supported by civic, community, church and 
trade organizations. Much if not all the nec- 
essary advertising and publicity has been con- 
tributed, and the work of organizing and solici- 
tation is done by volunteers. A fund has been 
raised by voluntary contributions to provide 
postage, stationery and printed matter. 


Vice-Chairman Tuller states that the inspira- 
tion for this comprehensive campaign came from 
similar undertakings in other cities but espe- 
cially from the Philadelphia campaign. The 
Philadelphia undertaking ran 40 percent over 
the preliminary estimates and was of tremen- 
dous value in providing work for the unem- 
ployed, keeping the important construction in- 
dustry active and, finally, maintaining the value 
of Philadelphia homes by putting them in good 
repair. 


We are setting a figure of $2,000,000 for 
this campaign in Des Moines, Mr. Tuller said. 
If we can spread this over the next eight 
months, at the rate of a quarter of a million 
dollars a month, we estimate that this will 
reduce the amount of charity relief work now 
being done in the city by 70 percent. A fairly 
large part of the expenditures for house 
repair goes to labor. Of course not all the 
unemployed can be used in this work; but 
we expect that this work will reduce un- 
employment relief very materially. We don’t 
overlook the other factors, that it will set an 
important part of the city’s retail industry 
at work and that it will restore the value 
of the city’s real estate. With material prices 
showing signs of steady advance, it is the 


part of ordinary thrift and prudence to do 
needed repair and modernizing now. 

The local building and loan associations are 
co-operating and have secured the necessary 
funds from the Home Loan Bank to take care 
of such loans as can be made under the asso- 
ciations’ legal regulations. By that I mean 
first-mortgage loans up to possibly 60 per- 
cent. They do not make second-mortgage 
loans; but in the event that there is a first 
mortgage which does not reach the limit, as 
measured by the value of the house, or which 
has been amortized by monthly payments, the 
association will make an additional loan and 
take a new first mortgage covering both the 
old loan and the new. 

I think this idea is of incalculable im- 
portance. It relieves unemployment as no 
other community campaign can do. It brings 
full value to the home owner for his expen- 
ditures; in fact much more value than he 
can hope to get a little later when prices 
have advanced. It starts an important part 
of the local retail machinery; and it brings 
the reassurance to the community of seeing 
work actually in progress. 

The organization has gotten out some ef- 
fective publications to aid in the promotion and 
canvassing; much of it, so Mr. Tuller says, 
borrowed from other campaigns and adapted to 
local use. One is a folder containing 25 ques- 
tions and their answers, for the benefit of soli- 
citors; explaining the purpose, scope, advan- 
tages of the project in answering possible ob- 
jections. Another is a check list of repairs and 
additions in the home; starting with the base- 
ment and taking up the building room by room 
and service by service. Still another is a 
similar check list for apartments, office build- 
ings and larger structures. Finally there is 2 
little folder in colors that can be used as an 
envelope stuffer or left by a solicitor. It bears 
the oval insignia, showing paint brush, trowel 
and hammer, and the slogan: Improve Your 
Home—Good Business for You—Good for 
Business. 

The campaign is receiving excellent support 
from business organizations. Many corpora- 
tions, for instance, have assigned employees who 
are especially fitted for it to give all their time 
during the period of intensive solicitation to 
the task of canvassing the city. The whole 
undertaking is being done at a minimum cost 
and with a maximum enlistment of public un- 
derstanding and support. 
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AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 


“Cash and Carry” Yard Prospers 


CHATTANOOGA, TENN., April 29.— 
The Cash & Carry Lumber Co., at 
1203 Greenwood Avenue (former 
location of the Hamilton County 
Lumber Co.), finds doing business 
on a strictly cash basis very satis- 
factory, according to A. M. Gibbs, 
manager. Mr. Gibbs was connected 
with the latter firm for six years 
before he became interested in the 
formation of the Cash & Carry 
Lumber Co. In response to a re- 
quest of the AMERICAN LUMBER- 
wan for information as to the 
plan of operation he said: 

We started the Cash & Carry 
Lumber Co. on a limited scale, 
expecting to sell a small amount 
of lumber strictly on cash-and- 
carry basis. However, we found 
that by so doing we could sell on 
a small margin of profit, and our 
business began to grow from the 


outset. Within two months from 
the time we started it was neces- 
sary to add an estimator, and 
also to put on a truck driver, as 
we found that most of the vol- 
ume of city business was coming 
from people who had no means 
of hauling away their purchases 
of material. We have adhered 
strictly to the cash basis, and 
have found that persons expect- 
ing to build or repair usually 
have the cash on hand before 
starting, and with a saving in 
view they do not mind paying for 
the material when delivered or 
before. 

Our personnel now includes an 
estimator, two truck drivers and 
a force of ten men for unloading, 
stock arrangement and mill work, 
and we operate two trucks. 

Our business has steadily in- 
creased until we are now selling 
from three to five carloads of 
lumber a week, This large vol- 


ume of turnover gives us an op- 
portunity to make still further 
reductions to our customers. 

Naturally, the name “Cash & 
Carry” signifies the kind of busi- 
ness we are doing, hence we do 
not feel any hesitancy in asking 
people to pay cash, especially 
when they come into the yard 
or call over the ’phone, for if 
they do have the cash they in- 
tend to pay on delivery. Anyway, 
we assume that to be the case. 

I might add that we have sold 
complete house patterns and had 
them paid for before we delivered 
the first load. However, the main 
part of our business is for small 
repairs and for the restoring of 
fire-damaged buildings. We are 
getting considerable business 
also from the rural districts, most 
of this being hauled away by 
the purchaser. 

We attribute some of our suc- 
cess to the small advertisements 
that we run in the newspapers, 
one about every two weeks. For 
each of these we pick out some 
item as a leader, giving the price 
in the advertisement. Our esti- 
mator keeps in close touch with 
the record of building permits 
issued, and some business is de- 
rived from that source. 

The best feature of all is that 
all worry on account of bad ac- 
counts is eliminated, as well as 
all problems connected with ex- 
tending credit, which with condi- 
tions as at present, are big sources 
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A. M. GIBBS, Chattanooga, Tenn., 
isn’t worrying about bad accounts 
now 


a conveniently arranged plant, with 
sheds about 150 feet deep; 18 feet 
and 20 feet to each section. A 
switch track alongside the shed 
permits unloading directly into 
them. In some sections are tracks 
on which regular kiln trucks run, 
the lumber being loaded directly 
out of the car onto these trucks. 
As each truck is loaded it is pushed 





The cost of all deliveries made is paid by the customer 


ery cost. 
trouble 
delivery charge. 


items we 
while on 
others we add enough to the price 
per thousand to cover the deliv- 

So far we have had no 
in collecting this small 


of worry. 

As to our charge for making 
deliveries, on some 
make a flat charge, 


The Cash & Carry company has 


down, just as in operating a kiln. 
This is very convenient, as with 
these trucks two men can unload 
a car in eight or nine hours. 
The mill is located about 100 
feet across from the storage shed, 
and the spur track comes in around 
the back of the mill shed, so that 
any mill stock can be loaded di- 
rectly out of car into the mill. 





Two More “Go Cash and Carry” 


\nnouncements of adoption of cash policy of 
selling by two more retail lumber concerns 
have been received by the AMERICAN LUMBER- 
MAN, one of these being the St. Elmo Housing 
Co., St. Elmo, Ill., manufacturer of sectional 
buildings of various types, also operating a re- 
tail yard; while the other is the Cash Lumber 
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Co., which has recently opened a new yard at 
Lexington, Ky., this being, according to re- 
ports, a branch of the Harrodsburg Lumber & 
Coal Co., Harrodsburg, Ky., which in turn is a 
subsidiary of the Allison Lumber Co., manufac- 
turer, at Bellamy, Ala. 

It is understood that the Cash Lumber Co. 
will handle stock manufactured by the parent 
concern, the Allison Lumber Co., at Bellamy. 

The St. Elmo Housing Co. states that com- 
mencing May 1 it will go on a strictly cash and 
carry basis, “present economic conditions hav- 
ing forced us to discontinue the extension of 
credit.” 

This firm’s announcement further states that 
“by making this radical departure from our 
former policy, we shall be in a position to meet 
competition, regardless of source. The savings 
effected by our new merchandising plan will be 
passed on directly to our customers in lowered 
prices.” 

The announcement of the Cash Lumber Co. 
states that the opening of the new yard “will 
bring to the people of this county the oppor- 
tunity of buying the various grades of well 
manufactured lumber at the lowest possible 
prices.” 

It proceeds to list “three good reasons” why 
it will be able to make its prices the lowest, as 
follows: 

“We are being supplied by manufacturers di- 
rect, and as a result we are selling you direct, 
thereby resulting in substantial savings to you 
as the customer. 


“We do not have the heavy overhead ex- 
penses customary with retail lumber yards. 


“We sell for cash. This means that we do 
not have to tax you, the cash customer, with 
the losses incident to a credit business.” 

Ameen «NA ANU HL eg 
A NEW POLICY! | 


CASH and CARRY 





Present economic conditions have forced us to 
discontinue the extension of credit. 


COMMENCING MAY 1ST 


We will vo on a strictly CASH and CARRY basis. 
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By making this radical departure from our former 
: policy we will be in a position to meet competition,‘ re- 
gavdicss of source. The savings effected by our new 
g merchandising plan will be passed on directly to our 
customers m lowered prices. 


It is an accepted fact that a CASH and CARRY business 
can he conducted with far less expense and with a lowe: 
is otherwise possible. 


margin of profit than 


Therefore it must also be accepted as true that the 


operation of our yard on this basis will insure our cus- 
tomers of the MOST FOR THEIR MONEY and will re 


Be oe aed 


Phone 5 


St. Elmo, Ill 


sult in the lowest prices obtainable anywhere 
St. Elmo Housing C 
t. o Housing Co. 
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Office Modernizing 
That Costs Little 


Lumber dealers who have old-fashioned office buildings have, in those 
buildings themselves, splendid opportunities to display to their customers 
what wonderful changes can be wrought at small expense by modernizing, 
remodeling, repairing, resurfacing. They can show the value of intelli- 
gent use of modern materials in “dolling up” the old framework, and 
at the same time provide more efficient equipment for selling their mer 
chandise. 

A lumberman who has an old office which does not suit him, and of 
which he is perhaps a bit ashamed, but which must do the work because 
he can not afford the cash to build a new one, should study carefully 
the possibilities in the motto, “Change the surface and you change all.” 

Practically any lumberman can “change the surface” of his office. It 
can be painted, or sometimes only a cleaning would be remarkably bene- 
ficial—or the dealer can use the method of the O. M. Zeis Lumber Co., a 
Chicago firm. 

This has the surface” the interior only, to 
date, preferring to wait until fairer weather definitely sets in before 
painting the outside of the building or relieving the utilitarian austerity 
of the two-story gable structure. Also postponed until late spring or 
early summer is the construction of the display room with long window, 
next to the sidewalk, which will displace a long fence and an equally long 
empty space once occupied by piles of lumber when stocks were larger 
than now. That will come later, but it must wait. 

Interior improvement, however, did not wait, for William Ory, the 
manager, knew of ways to effect pleasing changes speedily and at small 
expense, and besides the ceiling plaster was in bad condition and de- 
manded immediate action. He decided to put Nu-Wood bevel-lap tile 
to work on the job, and with the assistance of his salesman, E. J. 
O'Connor, and of William H. Rezanka, sales representative of the Wood 
Conversion Co., three different designs of the Nu-Wood blocks were 
arranged, all good to look at and all harmonizing. A Nu-Wood product 
only recently announced, molding, was utilized—in this instance a three 
member ceiling cove. with an inch hand of biue that added an amount oi 
“class” hard to believe without actually seeing it. 

Then the ceiling was fixed in good shape, but Mr. Ory decided that 
it had too much the appearance of a “forty-dollar saddle on a ten-dollar 


company “changed of 


Old-fashioned, decrepit doors became beautiful solid panels 
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Vu-W ood and plywood beautified ceiling and walls at office of O. M. Zeis 
Lumber Co., Chicago 


hoss,”” what with the wall still as tacky as ever. So he addressed himself 
to the task of making the walls as attractive as the ceiling, without spend- 
ing much doing it. He used '%-inch Douglas fir plywood, good one 
side, the type customarily sold for this purpose, and by the simple ex 
pedient of beveling the edges obviated the necessity of using battens 
The cornice strips were cut 12 inches wide, and the finish applied was a 
mixture of grey and white paint, brushed on and rubbed off. The maii 
wall panels are strips 2 feet wide, oak finish, in harmony with the oak 
walls of the grill partition which incloses the bookkeeping department 

The doors were still to be dealt with, for they were old both in fashion 
and condition. Instead of fitting a new door, plywood panels were 
screwed on to the front faces of the old doors, serving the double purpose 
of strengthening them and giving them the appearance of solid doors 
It was not necessary to disturb the hinges or lock plates, but only the 
stops. 

As an added touch of swank the baseboard all around the room was 
painted black, and strips of linoleum were laid on the most frequentl 
traveled parts of the floor, giving much the appearance of runways on 
an airplane landing field. 

\ll of these changes were done quickly and at a cost of less than $25 
for the 24x30-foot office, including all materials and labor. They have 
greatly improved the interior of the store, and every once in a while 
through the day a visitor will drop in, just to see how it looks. Several 
of them, contractors and possible customers, have been sent over by Peter 
DeVries, president of S. J. DeVries & Son and also president of the Zeis 
company, and those who came during the time when a representative of 
the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN was present were greatly impressed by the 
practicability of the idea, which, they said, looked like it would work in 
just about any kind of place. 





Dealer Uses "Dog-gone"’ Clever Collection Idea 


A certain lumber merchant smiles complacently every time he sends 
out his bills, having discovered a means of taking the sting out of 
“paying up.” He attaches to all past due bills a small actual photo- 
graph of a hound dog with his head turned quizzically in one inquiring 
direction, a 'ook of appeal in his innocent dog eyes, asking a question 
in dog language and in his own wise way, while underneath is the 
wording in white ink: 

“We don't mean to hound you to death, but dog-gone it, we need 
a check.” 

He pastes one of these pictures on every statement that he thinks re- 
quires a little extra appeal to pry a check loose, and in addition he 
sometimes pens a little personal note opposite the picture, such 4 
“How do you like my dog?” 
hope that they will pay up, without giving offense. 
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THE FUTURE (?) OF THE 


Small Town Yard 


“The small town lumber yard is passing out 
of existence and will soon be entirely gone.” _ 

Imagine the mingled feelings of gloom, in- 
dignation, doubt and assent with which the 
members of the Southeast Missouri Lumber- 
men’s Association at their recent annual con- 
vention in Poplar Bluff heard J. G. Good, of 
the C. C. Swanson Lumber Co., Doniphan, 
make that observation and prediction. Imagine 
your own feclings as you read it, now. 

" But then he told what he meant by the words 
“lumber yard” by describing two of them. Of 
the first he said: 

Four years ago I was visiting in a small 
town in central Kansas. As usual the first 
place I visited was the lumber yard, going in 
at the driveway. Passing the side door of the 
office, I saw the manager sitting on an easy 
chair in the back part of the office. His lum- 
ber piles were in a torn-up condition; sticks, 
loose lath, and trash littered the driveway; and 
empty sacks almost covered with dirt were 
scattered about. 

The conditions inside the office were not much 
better. It was dirty and dusty and needed 
painting. A small stock of paint on the shelves 
was made up of three or four different brands; 
many of the labels were soiled and dirty. The 
manager said he did not sell very much paint 
as people usually sent to Sears Roebuck for 
paint. Do you wonder why? 

Two years later I was in the same yard again 
and, “believe it or not,’”’ the manager was still 
sitting in the same easy chair. His paint stock 
now was very small. He said, “When I get an 
order for paint I just phone to Wichita, and I 
get it the next day.” I wondered if, when he 
stopped at the butcher shop for beefsteak for 
dinner, what he would think if the butcher 
should say, “I'll phone to Wichita and have it 
here in time for dinner tomorrow.” 


And of the other “lumber yard” Mr. Good 
mentioned he said: 

Only a few days ago I was talking to a lady 
and mentioned the fact that I was in the lum- 
ber business. She said, “A number of years 
ago I went with father to a lumber yard but 
came away disgusted. The office was dingy and 
dirty, cigar and cigarette stubs lying on the 
floor, several loafers sitting by the stove, and 
the air blue with smoke, so I had no desire to 
go there again.” 


Advent of the Building Material Store 


It is this type of establishment, the Doniphan 
dealer explained, which is rapidly becoming 
extinct. It is giving way to a bright, peppy, 
cheery successor—the building material store. 
He referred to the remainder of his conversa- 
tion with the lady previously mentioned, ta 
illustrate what he means by the new mercan- 
tile establishment : : 

This same lady said: “A few days ago I had 
to go to a lumber yard, and, to my surprise, as 
soon as I stepped into the office the manager 
came forward with a friendly greeting. The 
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the garage, and it is up to the dealer to convince 
the people of his community that this is so. He 
must make both his store and his service stand 
out in the estimation of the community he 
serves, and must “make sure that a large per- 
cent of those who visit our store become pleased 
and satisfied customers, who will visit our store 
again and again.” 

Publicity, service, aggressive salesmanship, 
and hard work will accomplish this, the speaker 
continued. To show the importance of hard 
work he quoted the late Theodore Roosevelt, 
who, when complimented on his success in life, 
replied, “I am just an average man. But, by 
George, I work harder than the average man.” 


"Salesmanship" as It Is Practiced 


In indicating the sales methods necessary, 
Mr. Good told of the results of the recent Ad- 
vertising Federation of America survey of the 
sales methods of 260 salesmen in many different 
stores, which showed why many sales that 
might have been made, were lost. Of the 260 
salesmen, Mr. Good said, covering just a few 
important points: 

Only one in the entire lot offered a lady cus- 
tomer a chair when she had to wait (lack of 
Service); 83 failed to conclude a sale with 
“Thank you” or its equivalent (lack of Cour- 
tesy); 44 did not try to interest the customer 
in something else when they did not have just 
what the customer called for (Indifference) ; 175 
made no effort to sell related items, missing a 





“‘Small business,” you say. Yes, but 


with good profits. How much did you 
ever make on the large bill that was fig- 
ured with every competitor for fifty miles 
around? We have been trying to do the 
big things and made a failure. Getting 
back to the little things will yet win the 
victory.” 














“They are not going to be satisfied with 
the living conditions they had before 
they went to the cities. They will want 


a new front door . . . and eventually a 
bath room.” 











Office room was large, clean, nicely painted and 
decorated. He had a well displayed assortment 
of different articles for sale. The shelves were 
filled with a nice clean stock of nationally ad- 
vertised paint, and prices marked on everything 
in large figures. So I have had to change my 
Opinion of a lumber yard.” ; 

This man was not running a lumber yard, but 
an up-to-date building material store. 


; The small town needs the building material 
store, declared Mr. Good, just as much as it 
needs the grocery store, the butcher shop and 


chance to make 
it Laziness?). 


good 
call 


The speaker thus illustrated what can be done 
in regard to this last point: 

When a customer buys a can of varnish or 
enamel, find out what he is going to use it for, 
and the condition of the surface it is to be used 
on. Then you can suggest varnish remover, 
wood filler, ground color, steel wool, or sand- 
paper, or whatever may be needed. 

If the customer is a man he will usually for- 
get to ask for a brush; if a lady, she usually 
ealls for a ten-cent brush. It will only take a 
minute’s time to explain to her that a regular 
rubber-set bristle brush costing 35 to 50 cents 
will do so much nicer work, and when she 
gets done with it she can just wash it out in 
turpentine or gasoline, then with soap and warm 
water, and it will be almost like new the next 
time she wants to use it. She will usually take 
the better brush. You have made from 15 to 
20 cents profit on an article that will give sat- 
isfaction, instead of 3 or 4 cents on one that 
will not—and she usually forgets to wash out 
the brush and will have to buy a new one 
next time. 


extra profits (shall we 


Aggressive salesmanship, he explained, “does 
not mean going to the customers of our neigh- 
boring town competitor and cutting the price 
to get the business. A ten-year old boy can 
outsell anyone else if he makes the price low 
enough.” 


Sales Ahead for Real Merchants 


For the lumberman who will prepare his 
store and his stock to give service, and then 
give the service his community needs, there are 
“better days coming,” Mr. Good predicted. “The 
farmers,” he said, “are not all broke, even if 
the politicians have almost convinced them they 
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OME Predictions and Observations 
by the Manager of a Small Town 
Yard in Missouri, Who Sees Familiar 


Retail Institution Passing from Picture 


are. In Kansas, 50 percent of the farms that 
are farmed by the owners are not mortgaged; 
in Missouri, 51 percent; and in Illinois, 55 per- 
cent of the farms have no mortgages recorded 
against them. A few good crops at fair prices 
and the farmer is going to buy a lot of build- 
ing material (if we are as good salesmen as 
the automobile dealers).” As other lumbermen 





“Let’s take off our hats to the old-time 
lumber yard. It served a useful purpose 
in its day, but will soon be gone forever, 
and may it rest in peace. But let’s take 
off our coats to the up-to-date building 
material store, and roll up our sleeves.” 











have discovered for themselves, Mr. Good de- 
clared that the farmers have money. “If you 
do not already know,” he said, “you will be 
surprised when you find out how much money 
there is in the postal savings accounts in your 
own town. As soon as the owners get over 
their scare, some of it will be spent for improve- 
ments.” 

The many thousands who have been leaving 
the cities are bringing the small town and rural 
communities back into their own, with people 
settling down on ten, twenty, forty and eighty 
acres and getting down to hard work to make 
a living. This will mean the repairing of the 
long- neglected farm homes, Mr. Good reminded 
his hearers, and called attention to another 
very important point not often considered: 


They'll Want Better Homes 


“They are not going to be satisfied with the 
living conditions they had before they went to 
the cities. They will want a new front door, 
the inside varnished and enameled, and eventu- 
ally a bath room.” Also: 

New roofs will be needed, gates and fences 
repaired, poultry houses, paints and other items 
will be demanded. ‘Small business,’”’ you say. 
Yes, but with good profits. How much did you 
ever make on the large bill that was figured 
with every competitor for fifty miles around? 
We have been trying to do the big things and 
made a failure. Getting back to the little things 
will yet win the victory. 

There is, then, he concluded, a brilliant and 
promising field for the alert merchandiser in 
the modern building material store. ‘Let's take 
off our hats to the old-time lumber yard,” he 
proposed. “It served a useful purpose in its 
day, but will soon be gone forever, and may it 
rest in peace. But let’s take off our coats to 
the up-to-date building material store, and roll 
up our sleeves. We will enjoy the confidence 
and good will of our customers if we cater to 
the building needs of the people of our commu- 
nity, render service, use up-to-date sales meth- 
ods, treat our competitors as we wish to be 
treated, be careful with our credits, work just 
a little harder than the average fellow, and 
make a fair profit on what we sell.” 





Gets Big Camp Contract 


Morritton, Ark., April 24.—The Pierce- 
Young Lumber Co. of Morrilton on April 5 
was awarded a contract for 25,000 feet 
of lumber and 300 barrels of cement for camps 
for reforestation work in this territory. The 
contract was placed at noon, and representatives 
of the Government requested that deliveries 
begin that same afternoon. Commenting on 
this fact, the manager said: “Our President, 


Mr. Roosevelt, is certainly moving things in 
a hurry.” 
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A Lumber Dealer’s 
‘Catalog’ 


Most lumber dealers realize the 
sales value of a display that will 
show a customer actual samples of 
the home-building materials he 
should have, and there is a wide 
variety of methods of making such 
exhibit. Many dealers freely ad- 
mit that what they have are make- 
shifts, in the absence of a better 
plan, and some have asked the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN for work- 
able ideas. Dealers contemplating 
new or changed display plans 
should consider the “catalog” idea 
which the Allen Lumber Co., of 
Peoria, Ill., incorporated in its 
new sales room. 

As the name implies, this de- 
vice is more than a mere display 
meant to call attention to one or 
two products featured at some par- 
ticular time—it is a catalog list- 
ing, by actual sample, every prod- 
uct the Allen company sells, which 
means it shows the customer a 
sample of each item that will be 
needed for a dog house, garage, 
bungalow, barn, or apartment 
building, and shows him the many 
different shades, grades or finishes 
of each item available in the big 
Allen warehouses. Garage doors, 
both hinged and overhead type, 
which of course are too large to 
permit of display on one of these 
panels, are shown elsewhere in the 
sales room; they are fitted into 
the walls, giving access tothe 


warehouse of which the sales 
room formerly was part. 
How It Was Made 
Design, arrangement and con- 


struction of these pages are shown 
quite adequately by the two accom- 
panying illustrations, except that 
it would be well to call attention 
to the fact that a space of 2 feet 
was allowed between the garage 
doors and the nearest catalog page, 
and another 2-foot space was al- 
lowed in the middle of the row of 
three dozen pages; this was to per- 
mit the customer to turn the pages 
so either side of any page may be 
seen plainly and easily. On each 
of the large panels, 7 feet high and 
40 inches wide, are smaller panels 
hung on hooks so they may be re- 
moved if desired for closer inspec- 
tion by the customer, and also to 
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allow any necessary changes to be 
made easily. The Douglas fir ply- 
wood panels were stained either 
green or light oak, according to 
the shade of the product to be dis- 
played, assuring necessary con- 
trast; they were varnished dull, be- 
cause a gloss finish does not make 
a good background for display. 


Makes Buying Easy 


Alongside each item in the cata 
log is a neatly typed description of 
the product and its recommended 
uses; this is important, for thus 
the customer is enabled to “browse” 
through the pages and collect ideas 
without betraying either too much 
ignorance of materials or too much 
interest in them, and yet get the 
information. Thus he is made to 
feel no undue pressure to buy any 
one product, or to buy it at a time 
when he is not quite ready for it; 
he knows he is free to make his 
own decisions on those questions, 
based on the information put be- 
fore him. This is an appeal which 
mail order buying has, that retail- 
ers often overlook—the opportu- 
nity for the customer to feel and 
know that he is making his own 
buying decisions. If he or she 
wants any added information about 
the product itself a salesman is al- 
ways handy, and if it is a sugges- 
tion as to how to use the product, 
or what to select, that is needed, 
Miss Clara M. Titus, Allen libra- 
rian, has a fund of information in 
the big Allen library which she 
knows almost by heart; also two 
of the catalog panels are devoted 
to cuts and drawings which show 
architecturally correct combina- 
tions of doors, windows, and other 
woodwork, and of various deco- 
rating schemes. 

Lumber samples, 
varieties of grades, species, and 
dimensions, up to 4 inches thick, 
are 16 inches long, and each piece 
is fastened on hooks by screw 
eyes, to permit easy removal for 
closer inspection. On other panels 
one can observe the effect of the 
various finishes on pine, oak, gum 
and birch for interior trim. Glass 
is shown in 6x8-inch panes, each 
in a separate compartment and 
each easily removable. Flooring 
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Construction detail of “page’ > of Allen Lumber Co.’s silane arrangement 
of pages is shown in lower sketch 


is shown both in finished samples 
2 feet square and in boards as 
stocked in the warehouse. Ply- 
wood and Flexwood (the thin ve- 
neer on linen backing) samples are 
accompanied by photographs to 
help show the kinds of walls they 
make, as are also wall tile and 
several different makes of insulat- 
ing and wall boards, with a dis- 
play to show the application of the 
various plaster finishes to compo- 
sition lath. Next to the down- 
spout and gutter page are several 
pages devoted to roof materials, in- 
cluding plain and stained cedar 
shingles and composition shingles 
in a variety of decorative effects. 


Other Display Units 


There is a miniature house 
shown in the “under construction” 
stage in this same sales room, but 
it is a most unusual miniature 
house. A. W. Allen is too good 
a merchandiser to spend the time, 
money and space necessary to show 
such a unit without making plans 
to reap the utmost benefit from it. 
Its component parts are built 
strictly to scale, and 3-inch metal 
numbers direct the customer’s at- 
tention to twenty three parts of 
the building; a chart, keyed to 
these numbers, explains why each 
detail has been approved as good 
house construction, by the United 
States Department of Commerce 
and by trade associations, and why 
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it is insisted upon in all “First 
National” homes. These twenty- 
three points cover every important 
phase of correct building practice, 
from roof to foundation. 


At the far end of the sales room 
are a half-dozen displays of built-in 
kitchen equipment, of a variety to 
fit practically any purse or tem- 
perament or size of kitchen. One, 
complete in every detail from gas 
stove to refrigerator, occupies only 
six feet of space; another is elab- 
orate enough for the most preten- 
tious mansion; and there are oth- 
ers for the intermediate stages, all 
made by the Built-In Products Co. 
A mill-built kitchen made in the 
Allen company’s own plant is also 
given ample display. In each of 
these kitchens the various effects 
which may be obtained from tiled 
walls are pleasingly demonstrated 
by the use of panels in harmonizing 
colors and selected designs. 

Grouped along the wall opposite 
the catalog, and in the center of 
the room, are kitchen cases, mirror 
doors, wall cabinets, corner cab- 
inets, breakfast nooks and _ other 
specialties. 


Making It Pay 


Publicity and wide acquaintance 
with what the room offers were 
obtained within a few weeks after 
it was completed, by having Miss 
Titus invite church groups of 
women to inspect the new display 

facilities, offering a 
church organization 15 
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the “party.” Within a 











week after the invita- 
tions were sent, dates 
for three “tours” a week 
until the middle of April 
had been arranged. 
The Altrusa Club, wom- 
en’s business group, 
also was entertained at 
luncheon in the show- 
room by Miss Titus. 
During the first two 
wecks, several orders 
\ for millwork were re- 
ceived as direct results 
of the tours, and several 
names of prospects were 
obtained. 
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Long Leaf Yellow Pine Going to 
Gold Mines of Africa 


3arTow, Fia., April 24.—That the qualities 
of genuine longleaf yellow pine are fully ap- 
preciated in South Africa, particularly in the 
gold mining district, is indicated in the large 
shipments that have been going forward re- 
cently from the plant of the Roux Crate & 
Lumber Co. at this place. More than a year 
ago this company began operating a stand of 
146,000 acres of original growth virgin dense 
jongleaf yellow pine, which is practically all 
heart and contains all the resinous content given 
it by nature. A thorough investigation re- 
vealed the fact that this virgin timber would 
resist the ravages of termites. Buildings were 
found in the termite area, constructed of. long- 
leaf yellow pine, that had been standing from 
fifty to seventy five years with the understruc- 
ture, as well as the balance of the building, 
as sound today as when originally placed in 
the building. 

Apprised of this fact, R. W. Hillcoat Co., 
exporter, of New Orleans, suggested the use 
of this material in the gold mining district of 
South Africa. A trial order of 100,000 feet 
was first shipped. This made such a favorable 
impression that an order was immediately placed 
for 1,000,000 feet and before shipment was com- 
pleted on this order another was placed for 
3,500,000 feet. The termite in that particular 
section of South Africa is very destructive and 
it was found that this virgin longleaf yellow 
pine resisted the attacks of the insect to a re- 
markable degree. Commenting upon these ship- 
ments to South Africa, E. T. Roux, president 
of the company, said: 

Because of this business and the favorable 
results of these orders, we find ourselves well 
booked ahead with orders calling for 85 per- 
cent virgin dense longleaf yellow pine tim- 
ber at prices considerably in advance of or- 
ders being placed for yellow pine 98 percent 
of which is manufactured from t'mber that 
has been boxed for the extraction of turpen- 
tine and rosin. 

The Roux company is one of the oldest 
manufacturers of yellow pine in Florida. E. T. 
Roux’s grandfather built the first sawmill of 
record within the State. This was a water 
mill and the pioneer Roux built all the ma- 
chinery, cog wheels etc. by hand out of hickory, 
the only piece of metal about the entire opera- 
tion being the straight up-and. down saw blades. 
Commenting on this, Mr. Roux said: 

My grandfather tells how they used to set 
the log after breakfast and return about noon 
to find the first slab taken off, and so on. 


7—__e_-_e-:- ee 
Shingles for "Sunlight House" 
SEATTLE, WasuH., April 22.—Twenty-eight 


squares of certified No. 1 grade, 24-inch Royals, 
furnished by the Red Cedar Shingle Bureau, 
were shipped yesterday to the Chicago Century 
of Progress Exposition to be used on the roof 
of lumber’s “Sunlight House.” 





Low-Priced Lawn Furniture 


A full-size lawn chair to retail at $1.29, or 
a “junior” size of like proportions to retail at 
98 cents, and yet allow the dealer to make 33% 
percent profit on his cost price—that is the 
set-up which the Kennett Manufacturing Co., 
of Kennett, Mo., is offering dealers, much to 
the surprise and satisfaction of those who have 
Investigated the company’s line of packaged 

. D. lawn furniture, which is built of cypress. 
_ With prices like this to offer its customers, it 
is hardly surprising that a St. Louis dealer 
sold over 10,000 of these lawn chairs in three 
months last spring. Because these products 
Proved to be such business getters in every 
Way, even though merchandising of them started 
somewhat late in the season last year, the com- 
pany this year was reorganized on a plane to 
promote the sale of the lawn furniture more 
vigorously. J. A. Hemphill, who formerly op- 
erated a mill in Kennett, is president and his 
brother George Hemphill is secretary-treasurer ; 
Charles Vatterott is vice president. 
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When he was visiting in the offices of the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN recently, George 
Hemphill expressed himself as well pleased 
with the prospects for business this year. He 
reported the sale of carloads of furniture in 
two cities and of truckloads in several towns. 
He was on a tour of midwestern cities seeking 
connections with retailers who would vigorously 
promote the sale of the Kennett company’s fur- 
niture, with mutual profit to the manufacturer 


and dealers. 
—_— 


Good Furniture Design Re- 
warded by Walnut Producers 


Granp Rapips, Micu., April 24.—Fostered 
by the American Walnut Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation under auspices of the Grand Rapids Fur- 
niture Designers’ Association, what promises to 
be one of the largest and most comprehensive 
exhibitions of modern furniture designs will be 
held at the forthcoming Grand Rapids summer 
furniture market. After being in Grand Rapids 
for ten days, the exhibit will be moved to Chi- 
cago as an attraction of the Century of Progress 
Exposition. The walnut manufacturers are of- 
fering $1,100 in prizes for the best designs in 
bedroom and dining room furniture. Designs 
are now being judged by a jury in New York. 
Prize-winning suites will be made up by se- 
lected manufacturers. 

——_—_____—- 


Loadings of Revenue Freight 


A report of the car service division of the 
American Railway Association shows that the 
revenue freight for the two weeks ended April 
15, 1922, totaled 981,511° cars, as follows: 
Forest products, 33,420 cars (an increase of 
644 cars above the amount for the two weeks 
ended April 1); grain, 66,936 cars; coal, 159,- 
586 cars; ore, 4,268 cars; coke, 6,617 cars; 
merchandise, 321,173 cars, and miscellaneous, 
359,067 cars. The total loadings for the two 
weeks ended April 15 show an increase of 
11,073 cars above the amount for the two 
weeks ended April 1. 

—_—_—_—_—_—_—_—_—___— 


Expect Benefit from British 


Embargo on Soviet 


PortTLaAND, Ore., April 22.—Great Britain’s 
embargo on Russian lumber, if continued any 
length of time, will result in heavier demand 
for Pacific Northwest lumber, it is expected 
here, although the bulk of the diverted busi- 
ness may go to the Baltic countries. and some 
will go to Canada. It is understood here that 
a British syndicate had contracted with Russia 
for almost a billion feet of softwood, and that 
because of the embargo the contract is expected 
to be abrogated. 

—_—_—_—_—_—_— 


Liquid Smoke Listed as 


Arkansas Product 


LittLeE Rock, Arxk., April 24—In securing 
information for the compilation of a list of Ar- 
kansas manufacturers and their products, the 
State chamber of commerce found that liquid 
smoke used in the large-scale curing of meats, 
and usually applied with an ordinary paint 
brush or by dipping, is one of the unusual com- 
modities produced in this State. Liquid smoke 
(pyroligneous acid), alcohol, acetic acid and 
charcoal are being manufactured at Crossett at 
the Crossett Chemical Co., a subsidiary of the 
Crossett Lumber Co., from sawmill waste 
which ordinarily would be utilized as fuel. 
Among the specialty manufacturing industries 
listed in Arkansas is one which produces wal- 
nut meats; another produces cob pipes; another 
jig-saw puzzles; one produces baseball bats; 
there is a plant manufacturing shuttles for tex- 
tile industries and one making poultry shipping 
coops; one makes broom and mop handles and 
another hoops for flour barrels. More than 
three hundred manufacturers already have been 
listed in only thirty counties, 
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Guessing at the Cost of 
Producing Lumber 


The question of determining the cost of lum- 
ber manufacture by grade is one that has re- 
ceived considerable thought within recent years, 
and some progress has been made in that direc- 
tion although no uniform method of securing 
this information has yet been generally adopted. 
In this connection some correspondence dug out 
of the old files of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
may be of interest. In 1911, a letter was sent 
to a number of hardwood producers, in which 
they were asked “How much does it cost to 
manufacture the grade of No. 1 common oak, 
white or red, or both?” Three replies received 
to this question will be of interest as showing 
the lack of accurate knowledge at that time, of 
the cost of producing lumber. One manufac- 
turer replied as follows: 

As a rule it costs about $12 per thousand 
to manufacture lumber, and it costs just as 
much to manufacture culls as it does clear 
stock and a little more because there is al- 
Ways some waste in it. We can not under- 
stand why anybody should ask such a ques- 
tion, as it is about the most unreasonable 
one we have ever undertaken to answer. 

Another large producer said: 

We have found upon careful handling of 
our operations that including-any and all 
expenses connected with the manufacturing 
of stock, our figures on this class of manu- 
facture will run $7 per thousand feet. Be- 
cause most of our production is quartered 
oak and we pay greater attention and have 
some incidental expenses which the general 
run of manufacturers do not deem necessary, 
the actual cost of the manufacture of our 
stock may be a shade higher than the general 
run of manufacturers. It costs as much to 
manufacture common lumber as it does firsts 
and seconds. 

Another manufacturer answering this query 
as to production costs said: 

As to knowing what this grade costs us, it 
is impossible to give this information for the 
reason that this grade would cost a price de- 
pending. upon what we would count the ones 
and twos, No. 1 common, No. 2 common and 
No. 3 common oak out of the same log, and 
there is no one on earth who could tell 
exactly what each grade would cost. 

This manufacturer figured the costs of firsts 
and seconds at $38. 

Since these letters were written twenty-two 
years ago, considerable progress has been made 
in the matter of determining production costs 
and probably a similar query sent out today 
would bring replies more uniform in their fig- 
ures than the three quoted above. 


They're Called ''Zip-in" 


The many dealers who were interested in 
the description of the frame-less fly screens 
which appeared in the April 15 issue of the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN will think it quite ap- 
propriate that the Cincinnati Fly Screen Co. 
calls this new product “Zip-in.” Because it is 
so easy to put into the window, needing no 
laborious fitting and only a small assortment 
of sizes to fit all windows, and because the 
3-inch square container in which it is shipped 
is also a convenient package for storing it, 
this screen should prove to be a source of 
good profits to lumber dealers. 


To Colonize Cut-Over Land 
with Federal Aid 


Littte Rock, Ark., April 24.—Plans for 
colonization of a 28,000-acre tract of cut-over 
land about fi‘teen miles west of Little Rock 
on Highway No. 10, have been announced by 
Hl. F. Buhler, president Fourche River Land 
Co. Upland and bottom land tracts will be 
available, it was said, and each tract of 20 or 
40 acres will be furnished with new buildings 
and a well. The project is to be carried on 








under the recently enacted housing law, which 
permits developers to obtain financial aid from 
the Reconstruction Finance Corporation. 
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Corpus CuristTI, TEX., 
April 24.—At its forty- 
seventh annual conven- 
tion held here April 
11-13 (or its fiftieth 
convention, as Albert 
Steves, sr., in his re- 
sponse to the welcome 
address, declared it 
really should be called), 
the Lumbermen’s Asso- 

——— ciation of Texas em- 
WALTER B. SLOAN, ployed the “controlled 

Fort Worth, Tex.; open forum” type of 

Elected President meeting to “get down to 

bed rock” in discussion 
of the major problems and opportunities that 
confront the retail lumber industry. [A _ brief 
telegraphic report of the Texas convention ap- 
peared in the April 15 issue.—Epr1ror.] 

Credit wisdom, courage and _ co-operation, 
knowledge of the customer and his needs, mod- 
ern merchandising methods, tax and freight 
rate adjustment, and control of overhead— 
those were the points given the greatest amount 
of attention. 

Walter B. Sloan, of the Sloan Lumber Co., 
Fort Worth, was elected president to succeed 
H. W. Galbraith, of the Foxworth-Galbraith 
Lumber Co., Amarillo. The other officers 
elected or re-elected are: 





lst Vice president—L. D. Garrison, Garrison 
Lumber Co., Corpus Christi. 

2nd Vice president—Joe Stein, Stein Lum- 
ber Co., Fredericksburg. 

3rd Vice fy A. Crump, Drum- 
mond-Crump Lumber Co., Paducah. 

Treasurer—Thomas C. Spencer, 
Sauer Lumber Co., Houston. 





Spencer- 


Secretary and Traffic manager—R. 
Houston. 

Sergeant-at-Arms—John C. Ray, Waco. 

Asst. Sergeant-at-Arms—Webster McEvoy, 
South Texas Lumber Co., Houston. 

Honorary secretary—Jack Dionne, Houston. 

Directors—W. H. Curry, of W. F. & J. F. 
3arnes Lumber Co., Waco; M. T. Bronstad, 
of Lingo-Leeper Co., Denison; Alex Thomas, 
of Alamo Lumber Co., San Antonio; R. W. 
McLeod, of McLeod Lumber Co., Mineral 
Wells; and Charles Garbade, of Garbade Lum- 
ber Co., Shiner. 


G. Hyett, 


It was decided to hold the next convention 
in Mineral Wells. 


Need Courage and Mutual Effort 


Mr. Galbraith sounded the keynote of the 
whole convention in his address on the open- 
ing day, when he touched on the various phases 
mentioned; he gave his own particular atten- 
tion to impressing on his fellow members that 
there is business for them and they will need 
their association contacts and services to help 
them realize the profits which should be theirs. 
He urged continued and increased support of 
the association and said: “We can not get 
along without it, and maintaining it constitutes 
the best possible insurance against disintegra- 
tion of the lumber business.” He continued: 

This is no time for repining; rather this 
is a time for tightening our belts, taking a 
fresh hold on our problems, pressing forward, 
waging an aggressive, courageous fight in 
order that we may emerge from present con- 
ditions a better, sounder, stronger business 
than we have ever been before. True, we 
have taken terrific losses and many hard 
jolts. True, we are still taking losses—but 
what of that? We are still engaged in build- 
ing and improving homes—one of the most 
important and honorable occupations in the 
country—and, having cleared away most or 
all of the debris, now have a clear field for 
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the reconstruction of our industry on a firmer 
foundation than ever before. 

We can not bring back prosperity by any 
magic wand or high financing, skillful adver- 
tising, new sales schemes, magnificent dis- 
play rooms and show windows, or any other 
high-powered methods, regardless of the 
merit some of these may have. What we are 
faced with is the necessity of putting on our 
old clothes, rolling up our sleeves, spitting 
on our hands, picking up our shovels, and 
digging out. We have placed too much de- 
pendence and reliance, nationally and in our 
business, on someone else’s plans and schemes 
for bringing prosperity back to us. 


Secretary R. G. Hyett, of Houston, reviewed 
briefly the conditions in which business has 
been trying to make a profit, and told of the 
various Government agencies which have been 
set in motion to aid business recovery. He 
reminded the dealers of various phases of na- 
tional, State and local legislation, and of manu- 
facturers’ policies, which affect the entire retail 
trade of Texas, and reviewed the reason why 
at least a fair volume of building business may 
be expected this year, as public confidence con- 
tinues to grow. 

The treasurer’s report disclosed that advance 
payment of dues was small, but he was quite 
hopeful as to association support. J. W. Rock- 
well reported that the Lumbermen’s Under- 
writers had returned -a dividend of 80 per- 
cent, throvgh lowered cost of insurance for 
the organization’s members; his report showed 
the company in good financial standing. Mrs. 
R. W. Jenkins, of Houston, advised the lum- 
bermen to utilize more the aid oi their wo- 
men folks, who have broadened their interests 
to take in the political and commercial realm, 
and who could offer valuable assistance to 
their husbands or fathers, in operation of the 
lumber business. Mrs. I. B. McFarland in the 
closing session agreed with this principle, and 
also took occasion to urge support of legis- 
lation to protect Texas’ wild flowers and shrub- 
bery. 


CREDIT WISDOM 


Deep interest was manifested in the question 
of credits, and the conclusion reached from 
the discussion was that credit is necessary to 
the retail lumber industry, that the lumber 
dealer is practically obligated to offer it, but 
it must be extended only with due caution, for 
the sake of the dealer, his customers, and the 
community at large. As President Galbraith 
said in his address: 


Today there is nothing to keep us from 
availing ourselves of our wonderful oppor- 
tunity to train our customers to realize that 
the old order of things has passed, and here- 
after accounts and notes must be paid as they 
come due. Many of us are owing banks who 
are relving upon our statements that our ac- 
counts and notes are good, and we have no 
right to borrow their money to carry either 
new or old accounts that are not properly 
and adenuatelv secured. I will venture to 
say that looking after old outstanding debts 
and property acquired for bad debts is re- 
sponsible for nearly half of the time and 
expense of operating our business; and that 
looseness in the past has not only brought 
this trouble and work upon ourselves, but 
also has been the means of allowing and 
encouraging our customers to get deeper into 
debt than ever should have been the case for 
their own good. 


T. B. Brazelton, of Waco, third vice presi- 
dent, presided at the Tuesday afternoon ses- 
sion, but asked Mr. Sloan to conduct the 
credit discussion. Haphazard credit, Mr. 
Sloan said, is the retailer’s worst enemy; and 
competition in credit, also, is dangerous to 
most institutions. It should be considered, he 
declared, that when credit is given, it is so 
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Credit, Overhead, Merchandising 
Problems Attacked by Texans 


much cash loaned, and that the goods are not 
really sold until the cash is in the till. He 
urged that in cities a lumbermen’s or materia]- 
men’s credit organization be set up, and that 
in the smaller communities an exchange of 
credit information through some central source 
would be advantageous. 


Let Collections Govern Purchases 


Charles W. Callaway, of the White House 
Lumber Co., Canadian, urged the dealers to 
double-check all applications before granting 
credit, and not to purchase material until the 
amount of collections should justify the new 
purchase. Credit, he said, is what the nation 
needs and wants, but it must be sound credit; 
Frank Wherritt, of the Sabine Lumber Co. 
Houston, agreed with this, asking, “Without 
credit, how can the nation get well?” C. E. 
Turner, of the Turner Lumber Co., Taft, 
showed that the trend now is to demand bank- 
able securities when selling merchandise on 
credit, and that there is great opportunity for 
sales of home improvements along this con- 
servative line, for the radio and other home 
conveniences are showing people what the home 
can really offer. Mr. Steves, in indorsing the 
credit interchange idea suggested by Mr. 
Sloan, added that it would be well for dealers 
to seek the advice of close friends of the 
applicant for credit, for thus probably half the 
account would be assured; “money and friends 
go hand-in hand, now,” he said. Arthur Deffe- 
bach, of the Burton-Lingo Co., Fort Worth, 
cited cases in which it would have been im- 
possible for him to make headway without 
credit, for “ordinarily in the lumber business, 
no credit means no sales”: he recommended 
that lumbermen, in analyzing credit, consider 
the applicant’s honesty, ability, integrity and 
health, and on this basis continue to extend 
all the credit they can afford. but not a cent 
more. Mr. Curry said that the Barnes com- 
pany is always careful to have the purchaser 
understand and realize the amount of the note, 
the interest it bears and maturity date, and all 
factors specifically involved in that particular 
credit transaction. 


A Manufacturer's Viewpoint 


C. C. Sheppard, of Clarks, La., general man- 
ager of the Louisiana Central Lumber Co. and 
former president of the Southern Pine Asso- 
ciation, addressed the convention twice. In 
regard to credits he said that manufacturers, 
also, have credit problems, byt that there is 
little chance of loss in extending credit to a 
dealer who in turn is particular ahout extend- 
ing credit to his customers. Mr. Sheppard said 
that his company during the last twelve months 
had not lost a cent on credit extended to Texas 
retailers. 

Mr. Brazelton himself conducted the Wednes- 
day credit discussions, calling first upon J. Lee 
Johnson, jr., of the Cicero Smith Lumber Co., 
Fort Worth, a line-yard company. Mr. John- 
son said that each of his firm’s managers sub- 
mits a list of customers to whom he would 
like to sell on credit and who are worthy of 
credit, showing (for managers of rural yards 
for each customer the acreage covered or 
owned, the amount of other real estate owned, 
and past credit record. These lists were much 
smaller this year than usual, averaging only 
about 15 percent of the number of names. 
His company, though, is not on a cash basis, 
and wants good credit accounts; usually the 
yard manager is relied upon to analyze the 
credit rating and to maintain a safe and sound 
policy, with stress upon the proper execution 
of materialmen’s liens where they can be se- 
cured, coupled with a good record and a cus- 
tomer worthy of credit. Mr. Johnson does not 
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Lone Star Dealers in Annual Convention Agree That 
Lumber Industry Still Needs Credit in Retail Sales 
But Have Learned to Use Caution, Plan to Keep Their 
"Eyes Peeled" for Wasteful Expenditures, and Resolve 
to Be Merchandisers, Not Peddlers, of Their Wares 


believe a cash basis is practical for a small 
town yard, but does believe the dealer can not 
continue to take on doubtful business, for “we 
most often suffered our losses when the sale 
was made without following out these princi- 
ples of credit analysis.” 

J. C. Ballard, of the Jones Lumber Co., 
Houston, said that his company grants credit 
only after a personal interview, and that it is 
possible to get full information nowadays, for 
people have come to expect requests for such 
information because of the widespread use of 
credit in purchases of all kinds. He prefers 
open accounts to collateral, many times, in city 
business. “The industry can not run without 
credit,” he declared, “as it is the foundation of 
the country,” but he urged his listeners not to 
try to oversell customers on repair work or 
other things, beyond their ability to pay. 


Credit Selling Is Necessary 


J. B. Linn, of the Foxworth-Galbraith com- 
pany, Amarillo, detailed the carefulness with 
which his firm investigates collateral paper be- 
fore accepting it, seeking all information on 
mortgages or liens against the real estate in- 
volved. Alex Thomas, of San Antonio, de- 
clared that selling on credit is essential to the 
lumber industry, and to be forced off it would 
be injurious. He believes the cash yard has 
tended to cheapen the lumber trade and its 
merchandise, and certainly has not built up 
the industry. Mr. Spencer, of Houston, re- 
marked that “it is not a question of credits, 
but how to enforce the collections after credit 
has been given,” and that in credit questions 
the dealer must look to his own interest, for it 
is paramount with him. Like Mr. Callaway, 
he believes that the status of collections, and 
accounts outstanding, should govern the yard’s 
purchases; as should also, he added, the ability 
to re-sell the products purchased without a 
loss. Mr. Spencer’s greatest problem is not 
credits, he said, but how to sell at a profit in a 
two-yard town only big enough for one yard. 
This same subject had arisen on the previous 
day while Mr. Spencer’s associate, Henry Sauer, 
had been conducting the “Question Box,” but 
no satisfactory conclusion could be reached, 
other than that local conditions must govern. 


CONTROL OF OVERHEAD 


Another Spencer-Sauer executive, W. Allen 
Wadley, of San Antonio, started off the dis- 
cussion of expense reduction. “If we could 
cut off expenses whenever they seem too heavy,” 
he said, “it would not matter so much, but we 
can't do it. We find it necessary to maintain 
Practically every service and department of 
our business that we have set up or entered. 
But we can not continue as we did when con- 
ditions were different. Expenses must be re- 
duced. Keep down overhead. More concerns 
have been buried by “Old Man Overhead” 
than any other one thing. The overhead prob- 
lem _will run away with you if you don’t keep 
a tight line all the time, and the bigger the 
lumber yard, the bigger the problem.” 

Waste—of either capital, labor, services or 
materials—is intolerable, he continued, and ef- 
forts to eliminate it must be constant. Ex- 
pense reduction must not go so far, however, 
he cautioned, as to “hamstring the business.” 
Cutting down expenses is always good business, 
and he urged his hearers to watch such items 
as rent, salary and wages, taxes (the dealer 
should see that he pays only his share, and that 
the tax dollar is weil spent), insurance, deliv- 
ery costs, advertising, telephone, water, lights 
and fuel, postage, donations, and subscriptions. 
But they must not be pared too close—for in- 
stance, employees must live, and there is a 
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limit below which salaries and wages can not 
consistently drop; in times of depression the 
use of the worker’s actual production as a basis 
for wages is not infallible, he showed. Also, 
“putting out money to bring in more money” 
is good business, but this must not be carried 
to a point where overhead makes the business 
top-heavy. 

J. R. Armstrong, of Amarillo, said that list- 
ing of each detailed operation in the many 
yard activities has reduced the operating cost 
of his company’s yards about 33% percent with- 
out hindering their operation, and is valuable 
for line yards. F. W. Murphy, of the Farrar 
Lumber Co., Houston, also vouched for the 
value of such a detailed cost accounting sys- 
tem; his company lists expenses under nine- 
teen headings, including interest, legal fees 
(anticipated), and depreciation. He urged the 
dealers to be systematic, and to properly charge 
all material before it leaves the yard so it 
will not be overlooked and show up as an 
inventory loss. 


Watch Taxes and Freight Rates 


R. R. Witt, of San Antonio, said that by 
concentrating sales efforts on those commodi- 
ties which yield the highest profit his com- 
pany is able to reduce the proportionate ex- 
pense, for it costs as much to sell low profit 
merchandise as that yielding high profit; there- 
fore it pays to do a good selling job, the while 
watching expenses. He said a dealer should 
watch his stock closely, and pay taxes on only 
what he actually has, for taxes involve a large 
portion of the working capital. So does freight 
—Mr. Witt said “it represents 30 percent of 
your inventory, and is a positive investment.” 
In this connection C. C. Sheppard had urged 
the retailers to seek reductions in freight rates, 
which, he said, are out of adjustment with cur- 
rent commodity prices. Lumber gives the rail- 
roads a large part of their traffic, the manufac- 
turer said, and told of the Southern Pine Asso- 
ciation’s resolution which agreed with Mr. Gal- 
braith’s contention that the railroads should 
patronize the lumber industry when buying ma- 
terials. He also urged the retailers to consider 
the broader aspects of taxation, and to co- 
operate with other business men in reducing 
the honded indebtedness of States and munici- 
palities to within the bounds of citizens’ ability 
to pay taxes. Jack Dionne, of Houston, also 
commented on the tax situation, using the gaso- 
line tax as an example. 

Concerning yard expenses, Mr. Thomas said 
that it is difficult to bring these into line with 
sales volume, and it is a problem demanding 
plenty of thought and planning. Advertising 
expenditures must not be reckless, but he be- 
lieves that advertising is necessary, and that a 
real national or state advertising program, simi- 
lar to that of the automotive industry, would 
produce results. Promotion of repairing and 
remodeling of homes is something worth effort 
and expense in advertising. J. A. Kirkpatrick, 
of Waco, said that William Cameron & Co. 
have reduced expenses as far as possible and 
now are concentrating on the search for new 
prosnects and keeping in contact with the old, 
whether they can be sold now or not. 


HOW MERCHANDISE? 


T. T. Sanders, of the South Texas Lum- 
ber Co., Donna, conducted the merchandising 
discussion. The dealer, he said, should know 


his products, the needs of his customers, and 
then be a real salesman, not just an order 
taker, not guaranteeing the merchandise but 
honestly describing the service it should give. 
Advertising and personal contact will bring re- 
peat orders and profit, he said. 

I. B. McFarland, of the Temple Lumber Co., 
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Houston, speaking as a 
dealer who is selling 
the home complete, to 
other dealers who might 
like to but are hesitat- 
ing, said, “Come on in— 
the water’s fine.” By 
this sales method, he 
showed, the lumber deal- 
er can control the qual- 
ity of both materials and 
construction, can  as- 
sure more sound and y w. GALBRAITH 
equitable financing, and Amarillo, Tex.; 
by nature of his training Retiring President 

can do a better sales 

job, fitting the house to the family which will 
occupy it, than the contractor who is usually 
trained only in the labor phase. The big scare- 
crow, contingent liability, is really nothing to 
be afraid of, he declared, for the dealer is held 
morally liable by the customer, anyhow, if any- 
thing goes wrong, because the dealer is always 
handy and the contractor is not: and the 
dealer can control construction methods in the 
house for which he is thus liable to praise or 
blame, only by handling the entire transaction 
and subletting the contracts. 

When Mr. Sanders asked W. G. Williams, 
of the Mutual Lumber Co., Buda, “Should 
there be a limit as to items handled in a lum- 
ber yard, other than building materials?” Mr. 
Williams answered, and repeated, “The loca- 
tion and requirements of your particular trade 
territory should be the only factor governing 
the variety of stock you should carry.” He 
continued : 

When my Chief checked our losses for the 
disastrous year 1931, he told me (and he did 
not stutter when he said it), “You must make 
expenses in 1932, if you have to hang a bunch 
of bananas out in front.” Our management is 
allowing us to add to our stock, and, gentle- 
men, when the good days arrive, when we 
get busy loading out boards, 2x4s, brick, sand, 
lime and cement, we are not going to do 
away with our display stands. We will give 
someone a job, and incidentally add to our 
profits. Then, as now, the Mutual Lumber 
Co., Buda, Texas, will be happy to sell you 
a 5-cent hardware item, a radio receiving 
set, or a farm tractor. We have a place 
where customers come for other things be- 
sides figuring estimates. Your customers will 
help you, having them saying, one to the 
other, “You can get it at the lumber yard.” 


What Hardware Items to Sell 


Mr. Williams believes that if there is no 
up-and-coming hardware store in’ town, the 
lumberman should stock a complete hardware 
line, including barbed wire and fence. In his 
own town, keeping in mind that “merchants 
are our friends and customers,” he did not 
jump rashly into competition with anybody, but 
found out what staple hardware items others 
did not stock, so that customers were buying 
from other towns, and why. Usually the mer- 
chant’s excuse was “So-and-so ean sell it 
cheaper than I can buy it.” But the lumberman 
had no trouble in finding a jobber who would 
sell at prices which enable him to meet com- 
petition. “Pipe, pipe fittings, plumbing, plumb- 
ing fixtures, electrical supplies for house wir- 
ing, and electrical fixtures really belong to our 
line,’ Mr. Williams declared, “as do many 
other items so closely related that it is almost 
impossible to draw the line.” He continued: 

We made some tables and displayed our 
items of shelf hardware just as you see them 
in a Kresge or Woolworth store. Did your 
wife ever send you to a variety store for a 
5-cent item, that you did not leave with 


(Continued on Page 50) 
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West Coast Producers Scan Pros- 
pects of National Legislation 


Tacoma, WasH., April 14.—Stockholders of 
the West Coast Lumbermen’s Association in 
meeting here today discussed and acted on 
matters of current interest and importance to 
the industry. Principal subjects receiving at- 
tention included: The excise tax and lumber 
tariff; the recent Appalachian Coals case deci- 
sion, and plans for organizing the West Coast 
lumber industry along lines that seem feasible 
as a result of this decision; commendation of 
President Roosevelt’s efforts to aid the small- 
home owner in connection with mortgage fore- 
closures, and the proposed Federal limitation 
of hours of employment in industry. 

President E. W. Demarest, Tacoma, presided. 
Col. W. B. Greeley, secretary-manager, re- 
viewed the conferences held in Chicago March 
15, regarding the reduction in lumber freight 
rates sought by the association. The Interstate 
Commerce Commission has ordered an inves- 
tigation of basic commodity rates, at the re- 
quest of the National Lumber Manufacturers’ 
Association and others. The West Coast asso- 
ciation will be represented at its hearing. 


Set Forth Three Aims 


President Demarest, who has been very 
active in connection with the lumber tariff, 
pointed out the necessity for watching the 
situation closely. Any Federal legislative activ- 
ity on behali of West Coast lumber interests 
will ‘be financed by voluntary subscriptions. 
Leaders propose that efforts be made: 

(1) To hold the present excise tax on im- 
ported lumber of $2 a thousand feet, which 
will expire automatically on July 1, 1934, 
unless renewed by permanent legislation. 

(2) To secure enactment of depreciated 
currency legislation, in co-operation with 
other interested agencies. 

3) If a program of international tariff 
reductions is carried out by the Government, 
under reciprocity treaties, to get the best 
deal for American lumber in home and for- 
eign markets that we can. 


To Draft Plan for Sales Agency 


The Appalachian Coals decision, and its ap- 
plication to forms of co-operative effort on the 
part of West Coast lumbermen, was discussed 
by the association’s counsel, Judge C. H. Paul. 

Briefly, Judge Paul’s statements were to the 
effect that the Supreme Court in this decision 
held that reasonable stabilization of prices and 
merchandising practices by a — group 
of producers is not unlawful, the market is 
not subjected to monopolis tle control. The 
Court, however, safeguarded its opinion by hold- 
ing out the possibility of further action if the 
companies go beyond reasonable stabilization. 

The fundamental idea of the Appalachian 
Coals plan is formation of a collective sales 
agency to merchandise the products of the 
mines. Judge Paul thought the West Coast 
lumbermen might well consider such a plan. 

Col. Greeley had drafted a plan contemplat- 
ing the formation of a West Coast sales cor- 
poration, which would establish prices and trade 
practices for the mills that might subscribe 
to it. He presented this plan to the meeting. 
In this plan the sale of lumber would be left in 
the hands of the individual companies, except 
as they might desire to have the sales corpora- 
tion perform such a service. Col. Greeley states 
this plan is a further development of previous 
efforts of the West Coast association to de- 
velop firm price merchandising among its mem 
bers. 

The members present expressed their inter- 
est in the plan, and authorized the president 
to appoint a committee to draft a complete 
plan along the same general lines for submis- 
sion to the industry. 

In a very interesting address, J. E. Mackie, 
engineeer of the National Lumber Manufactur- 
ers’ Association, told of the earthquake damage 


in southern California, and the excellent show- 
ing made by lumber construction there. He 
pointed out opportunities for extending lumber 
markets which have arisen as a result of this 
showing. 


Commend Home Legislation 


Home mortgages are of extreme importance 
to lumbermen. Recent Administration action on 
the home mortgage situation has been closely 
followed by lumber manufacturers. The fol- 
lowing resolution, which was offered by C. H. 
Watzek, Wauna, Ore., and seconded by J. D. 
Tennant, Longview, Wash., carried unani- 
mously : 

WHEREAS, The President of the United 
States yesterday addressed to Congress a 
message recommending legislation designed 
to protect the small-home owners of the coun- 
try from “inequitable enforced liquidation, 
in a time of general distress,” and 

WHEREAS, The lumber industry of the United 
States, one of the chief suppliers of the ma- 
terials used in the building and repairing 
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of American homes since Revolutionary times, 
has watched with grave concern the recent 
movement in mortgage liquidation of homes, 
and has seen, in the serious losses taken by 
families throughout the nation, a menace to 
future home ownership and to family stg. 
bility; therefore be it 

Resolved, That we express to Franklin p, 
Roosevelt, President of the United States, 
our appreciation for the position he has taken 
regarding home mortgage protection, both 
urban and rural, as we judge the legislation 
so proposed to be in the best interests of 
both the home owner and the mortgage 
holder in this situation, and be it further 

Resolved, That the secretary-manager of 
the association be directed to telegraph q 
copy of this resolution to the President of the 
United States, and that copies be sent to alj 
Oregon and Washington representatives and 
Senators at Washington. 


Questionnaire on 30-Hour Week 


There was considerable discussion of the Fed- 
eral 6-hour law (the Black bill). Opinion 
on the subject was divided. It was decided to 
circularize the membership, asking for a specific 
vote on whether it favors limitation of employ- 
ment in the lumber and logging industries, by 
Federal law, to not more than six hours per 
day and thirty-six hours per week; and that 
the results of this ballot be telegraphed to the 
members of Congress from the Pacific North- 
west. 


Engineering Conference Studies 
Epuipment and Methods 


Tacoma, WasuH., April 21.—The Sawmill 
Engineering Congress held its fifth annual 
conference here yesterday and today. While 
the attendance was disappointing, because of 
business conditions in the industry, the dis- 
cussions were considered well worth while. 
Due to the resignation of R. E. Irwin, Pot- 
latch, Idaho, as president, Edgar E. Martin, 
Booth-Kelly Lumber Co., Eugene, Ore., the 
vice president, presided during the sessions. 
George F. Cornwall, managing editor of the 
Timberman, Portland, is secretary. 

One of the important developments of the 
last year has been the introduction of Euro- 
pean connectors for timber joints. The extent 
to which the sawmill can go in preparation of 
timbers for use with these new fixtures was 
discussed. Ernest Dolge, Tacoma, a_ recog- 
nized authority on structural timbers, pointed 
out the danger of mills attempting to- produce 
fabricated structural members, employing these 
connectors, until a thorough study of the re- 
quirements has been made. He suggested cen- 
tral erecting organizations which would pur- 
chase their lumber and season it carefully be- 
fore framing, for use with the connectors. 

Other subjects that received attention were 
the kiln drying of heavy structural material, 
the effects of the proposed national 30-hour 
week on sawmill operation, care and mainte- 
nance of ball and roller bearings. 

The sawmill carriage came in for a large 
amount of discussion. There is a wide vari- 
ance in the methods of attaching carriage 
cables. Discussion of the length of life of 
carriage cables, and the time used in changing 
cables, brought out interesting points. 


Hauling Lumber Instead of Logs 


Pacific coast operators have shown much in- 
terest in the portable band mill during recent 
months. Frank W. Stevens, Portland, repre- 
senting Clark Bros., Olean, N. Y., described 
the new Clark Bros. portable band mill. This 
mill with a 48-inch wheel will cut logs 42 inches 
in diameter. It is really a portable mill, 
mounted on wheels built of steel, weighs 50,000 
pounds, can be moved to a new location and 
set up in four or five days, and is capable of 
sawing 15,000 to 20,000 feet of well manufac- 
tured lumber a day. Mr. Stevens believes that 


portable mills will be used extensively in cut- 
ting western pine. They make it possible to 
take the mill to the timber, and to transport 
the lumber instead of the logs to the shipping 
point. They are particularly valuable in taking 
out beetle-infested timber where operations have 
not previously been opened up. 

Several operators reported good experiences 
in the use of water-cooled grate bars. Saw 
welding, particularly the use of longitudinally 
welded saws, brought divergent opinions. The 
consensus is that there is a fatigue point be- 
yond which it is not profitable to try to make 
use of old steel. 

Vice President Martin declined to accept the 
presidency for the ensuing year. The election 
of officers will be determined by a mail vote 
of the membership. Selection of the 1934 meet- 
ing place will be made by the trustees of the 
congress. 





Busy Repairing Refrigerator and 
Tank Cars 


Kansas City, Mo., April 24.—Approximately 
1% million dollars will be expended imme- 
diately for the repair of 1,300 refrigerator 
cars, according to an announcement made by 
D. C. Ouelet, president American Refrigerator 
Transit Co., jointly owned by the Missouri 
Pacific and Wabash railroads. The bulk of the 
work will be done in the company’s shops 1 
St. Louis, but it is expected that about 20 
percent will be done here, and about 10 per- 
cent in Pueblo, Colo. The St. Louis plant 1s 
the principal one operated. The work, recently 
ordered by the directors, was described as 
deferred maintenance work. 

The long inactive plant of the Pennsylvania 
Car Co., on the Santa Fe tracks in Kansas 
City, Kan., will soon resume operations. The 
21-acre industrial property has been purchase 
by the General American Tank Car Corpora- 
tion, it is understood, and will shortly be put 
into operation repairing tank cars and other 
types of railroad rolling stock. The Tank Car 
Corporation owns more than 50,000 tank and 
other special refrigerator cars, which it manu- 
factures through its subsidiaries. It has “7 
and a 


plants in the vicinity of Tulsa, Okla., 
other points in the country, 
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What the Associations Are 
Planning and Doing 


interests of the other retail yards in that gen- 


May 9—Southern Hardwood Traffic Association, 
Hotel Peabody, Memphis, Tenn. Twentieth 
Annual. 


May 11-12—Florida Lumber & Millwork Associa- 
tion, Angebilt Hotel, Orlando, Fla, Thirteenth 
Annual. 

May 16-17 
sociation, 
Annual. 

June 22-23—Millwork Cost Bureau, Congress Hotel, 
Chicago. Nineteenth Annuai. 

Sept. 20-22—National Hardwood Lumber Associa- 
tion, Congress Hotel, Chicago. Annual. 


Manufacturers’ As- 
Jacksonville, Fla. 


—Southern 
Mayflower 


Cypress 
Hotel, 








Cypress Annual Dated 


JacKSONVILLE, FLa., April 24.—The annual 
meeting of the Southern Cypress Manufac- 
turers’ Association will be held on May 16 
and 17 at the Mayflower Hotel, Jacksonville. 
Committee meetings will be on May 16, with 
the regular meeting on May 17, at which time 
new officers will be elected for the coming 
vear. 





Has 13-Point Program for Improving 


. . 
Association 

Ortanpoo, Fra., April 24—Notice of the 
thirteenth annual convention of the Florida 
Lumber & Millwork Association is being sent 
out by Secretary Frank Williams, the dates he- 
ing May 11 and 12, at the Angebilt Hotel, Or- 
lando. Secretary Williams is telling the mem- 
bers of mysterious plans scheduled for full dis- 
cussion at this session, and, in his bulletin, con- 
tinues : 

You will naturally wonder what I am driv- 
ing at, and I will explain at convention time, 
but I want you to know that I have been do- 
ing a lot of thinking and planning relative 
to the welfare of this organization, and I 
honestly believe it is high time we made some 
common sense changes in our method of pro- 
cedure. It is time to give our “vehicle” a new 
coat of paint, if you please, and I hope every 
one to whom this is sent will make it a point 
to attend the convention to assist in wielding 
the brush. 

Our organization fundamentals are sound, 
but they need polishing; our principles are 
okay, but they need dusting, so lay your 
plans now to be on deck at this forthcoming 
ail Florida conference of the lumber and 
building material industry, as it is proposed 
to put in foree at that time the new schedule 
of thirteen points which are now in process 
of compilation for approval of the board of 
directors. 





Ethical Procedure in Liquidation 


PitrssurGH, Pa., April 24.—At a recent joint 
meeting of the trade relations committees of the 
Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association of Western 
Pennsylvania and the Pittsburgh Wholesale 
Lumber Dealers’ Association, there was a gen- 
eral discussion concerning the liquidation of re- 
tail yards. Complaints have been made that 
liquidation of retail yards in some districts was 
working a hardship on the going concerns in 
those districts, largely because of the way in 
which liquidations were conducted. As a re- 
sult of these deliberations, the Pittsburgh whole- 
salers’ association adopted and sent to the re- 
tail association the following resolution: 

Resolved, It is the consensus of the members 
of our association that, in cases where any of 
them are creditors of a retail yard which finds 
it necessary to liquidate, other retail yards in 
the general vicinity should be given the oppor- 
tunity, and urged, to purchase the lumber on 
hand in the liquidating yard, to insure its being 
sold in orderly fashion, thus eliminating the 
possible demoralization of the local lumber mar- 
ket. If, however, the creditors of the distressed 
yard find it necessary to employ any member of 
our association or employee of our members 
(whether creditors or not) to manage the sale 
of personal property, then the party so em- 
Ployed should give fair consideration to the 
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eral vicinity. Advertising should be such as will 
fairly represent the goods offered, and due care 
should be exercised so that there will be no 
cause for suspicion that the selling of the liqui- 
dating stock is being used to secure business on 
new stock at cut prices. 


——— 


Schedule Estimating 'Schools" 


MitwavuKkeeE, Wis., April 24—Favorable re 
sponse from lumber dealers throughout Wiscon- 
sin to a plan of monthly house valuator schools 
of instruction has resulted in inaugurating a 
schedule of monthly meetings by the Wisconsin 
Retail Lumbermen’s Association, according to 
Don S. Montgomery, secretary. Dealers, both 
those who have the house valuator service and 
those who intend to obtain it, favored monthly 
evening meetings, rather than the former two- 
or three-day schools. 

The May schedule for schools of instruction 
has been arranged as follows: May 2—Janes- 
ville, Hotel Monterey; May 3—La 





Crosse, 
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Stoddard Hotel; May 4—Rice Lake, Land 
O’Lakes Hotel; May 5—Eau Claire, Hotel Eau 
Claire; May 8—Wausau, Hotel Wausau; May 
9—Green Bay, Beaumont Hotel; May 10— Ap- 
pleton, Conway Hotel; May 11—Sheboygan, 
Chamber of Commerce; May 12—Burlington, 
Hotel Burlington; May 15—Platteville, Hotel 
Tracy; May 17—Fond du Lac, Hotel Retlaw; 
May 18—Stevens Point, Hotel Whiting; May 
19—Avalon Hotel, Waukesha. 

The program of all meetings will be identical. 
During the afternoon there will be a special 
preliminary session for all who do not have 
the service, or who have not figured their 
basic house, or who desire help on any indi- 
vidual questions. Evening meetings will be 
preceded by a 6:30 o'clock dinner, with the busi- 
ness session at 7:30. 














Hymeneal 


KONE-WEST—The wedding of Miss Louise 
Kenner West, daughter of Mrs. Mary B. West 
and the late Benjamin West, and William Ab- 
bott Kone, was solemnized April 15 at the 
home of the bride’s sister, Mrs. S. J. New- 
comb, in Edgehill. Mr. and Mrs. Kone sailed 
April 19 from Baltimore, Md., on the Steam- 
ship City of Havre, and will spend some time 
in Paris and Antwerp before going to London, 
where Mr. Kone will represent the Sample 
Hardwood Lumber Co., dividing his time be- 
tween London and Antwerp. Mr. Kone is a 
brother of the late Mrs. Frank F. Fee, whose 
husband was long identified with the lumber 
industry in the Southwest. 


holesalers See Definite Turn 
in Business Tide 


Nore: A report of the remaining sessions 
of this convention will appear in the May 
13 issue of the AMertcAN LUMBERMAN.— 
Eprror. 


{Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 


Wasuincton, D. C., April 26.—A_ distinct 
note of optimism ran through the opening ses- 
sions of the forty-first annual meeting of the 
National-American Wholesale Lumber Associ- 
ation, which opened here this morning. 

In his annual address, President Max Myers, 
of Cleveland, while not discounting the troubles 
and difficulties which have afflicted the lumber 
industry, took a most hopeful view of the fu- 
ture. Mr. Myers recalled that in the last days 
of February and in early March “our house 
crashed down completely and overwhelmingly 
upon us,” and then pointed to the remarkable 
change in psychology which followed the re- 
opening of sound banks throughout the coun- 
try, adding that “we are all now facing the 
future bravely, courageously and unafraid.” He 
said: 

It remained for the far-seeing and coura- 
geous leader, President Roosevelt, to point 
the way out and we are following, confident 
that at last we are emerging from the depths. 
He deserves the sincerest thanks, the great- 
est admiration and the united support of the 
entire nation, because under his leadership 
we at last see the dawn of a better day. 

W. W. Schupner, secretary-managing direc- 
tor, pleased the delegates when in the course 
of the presentation of his report he declared 
that the association closed its fiscal year March 
31 with all bills paid and a balance in the 
treasury. 


Quality Lumber Can Be So!d Now 


The wholesalers were told by Harry T. Ken- 
dall, of the Weyerhaeuser Sales Co., that qual- 
ity lumber can be sold despite the depression, 
and that it is being sold in the leading markets 
of the country in increasing volume. He said 
he agreed with President Myers and Secre- 
tary Schupner that the only way to solve the 
major problems in the industry today is for all 
elements to get together and make it “lumber 
against the world,” and that the wholesaler 


will have an even more important part in the 
industry in the future than in the past. 


Discusses Co-operative Distribution 


Wilson Compton, secretary-manager of the 
National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, 
discussed co operative actions planned by the 
lumber manufacturers, explaining at some 
length the significance of the recent decision 
of the United States Supreme Court in the 
Appalachian Coals case. If lumber manufac- 
turers and wholesalers really mean business, 
and really believe some form of collective sell- 
ing and distribution necessary to replace meth- 
ods heretofore followed, Mr. Compton declared, 
“the test is going to be the lumbermen them- 
selves and not the law.” He outlined briefly 
co-operative proposals now being considered 
by manufacturers, adding that they are very 
different from what has been considered in the 
industry before. 


Congressmen Review Legislation 


The annual dinner of the association tonight, 
while lacking the large attendance that marked 
similar occasions when times were better, was 
a pleasing affair, with inspiring addresses by 
Senator Robert J. Bulkley, of Ohio, and Rep- 
resentatives Warren J. Duffey, of Ohio, and 
Clarence E. Lehr, of Michigan. Mr. Duffey 
gave an illuminating review of reconstruction 
legislation introduced in the special session of 
Congress, which was received with vigorous ap- 
plause. 

Sepator Bulkley outlined the provisions of 
the Glass Banking bill, which is about to be 
reported to the Senate by the committee on 
banking and currency, emphasizing especially 
a new provision for mutual insurance of all 
small depositors and insurance of large de- 
positors probably up to 50 percent. Like Rep- 


resentative Duffey, the Ohio senator expressed 
confidence that the reconstruction measures al- 
ready passed and now under consideration will 
start the country back to prosperity. 

Representative Lehr carried out this note of 
optimism as he briefly supplemented the re- 
marks of his congressional associates. 
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THE NEW DEAL 


©] Expanded 4-Square Program Is 
Presented as Companies’ Contribu- 
tion to National Economic Recovery 


#=22#1N LUMBER 


At No Additional Cost 


From the world’s largest producer of lum- 
ber, through the Weyerhaeuser Sales Company, 
and from Frederick K. Weyerhaeuser, its presi- 
dent, there comes announcement of a new deal 
in lumber which is nothing less revolutionary 
than offering a complete line of improved lum- 
ber, that is, Weyerhaeuser 4-square lumber, at 
no advance in cost over regular lumber. 

It means that now—beginning this very month 
—the man who wants a board for a new shelf in 
the kitchen, or a 2x4 to prop up a totter- 
ing porch, or a jag to remodel an attic, or the 
quantity needed to build a new house, will be 
able to get improved and identified lumber, in- 
cluding everything from No. 4 Common to the 
finest Clear, under the 4-square trademark— 
at no additional cost. 

This new deal in lumber sets up a guaran- 
teed line of quality lumber products that may 
be quickly recognized through trademark name 
by architects, contractors, carpenters, and the 
public. It means that the inexperienced buyer 
can go to a yard and get an identified, trade- 
marked, guaranteed board as easily as the 
skilled carpenter who knows the feel of wood. 

Every piece of Weyerhaeuser 4-square lum- 
ber is identified: The piece items have the full 
trade name machine printed on the end of each 
piece. The packaged items, that is, the upper 
grades, carry similar trademark identification 
on the end packaging, along with the designa- 
tion of species, grade, length, and working. 

To what purpose? The answer. obviously, 





I. N. TATE 

Company, 

formerly limited to a few items are now to be had 
in 80 percent of the average yard stock 


general manager Weyerhaeuser Sales 
points out that 4Square improvements 


Cc. J. MULROONEY, in charge of methods and per- 

sonnel for Weyerhaeuser Sales Company, on whom 

rests the responsibility for directing the sale of the 
enlarged 4-Square line 





is that in Haycock Run and Gopher Prairie, in 
Canajoharie and Tallahassee, in Portland on 
the east and Portland on the west, the citizens 
of this republic are beginning again, making 





All upper grades in the 4-Square line are packaged 

by means of an attractive two-color end cap which 

carries the name of the maker, the species, grade, 

and guaranty. All grades not packaged are piece- 

identified by the machine-printed trade name on 
the ends of each piece 


over a nation battered in the stress of the last 
four years. 

Into this inspiring scene, contributions from 
every group are being made for the cause of 
national rehabilitation. In this transformation 
of a nation the lumber industry is hastening 
to do its part, and that means every man-jack 
from the boss at the mill to the executives in 
the distribution offices in the larger cities. 

The contribution of the world’s largest pro- 
ducers of lumber, the Weyerhaeuser Com- 
panies, that is, Weyerhaeuser improved, identi- 
fied, and guaranteed lumber at no premium over 
regular lumber, means extra value at no extra 
cost—no price differential between 4-square and 
Weyerhaeuser regular lumber. 

It means, also, that Weyerhaeuser mills over 
the country now have installed at considerable 
expense and have in operation new equipment 
to produce the expanded line expeditiously, with 
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FREDERICK K. WEYERHAEUSER, president Wey- 


erhaeuser Sales Company, from whom comes the 
announcement of an expanded 4-Square line at no 
premium over regular lumber 
C. L. HAMILTON, vice-president and secretary Gen- 
eral Timber Service and a pioneer in introducing 
modern merchandising principles into the lumber 
industry 


every piece or package bearing the 4-square 
trademark. 

The Weyerhaeuser Sales Company, in 1928, 
introduced 4-square lumber to the nation. This 
was done to determine whether there was a 
place in the mind of the building public for 
identified lumber, which, under the producer's 
guaranty, the builder could buy again and again, 
and always in the confidence ot getting good 
lumber. 

The experimental phase of the 4-square test 
has ended. It demonstrated conclusively that 
the public, the final arbiter, wanted good lum- 
ber, could and would use good lumber, provid- 
ed it were marked under an identifying sym- 
bol in which confidence could be piaced, and, 
likewise, made available everywhere in all 
species, all grades, and all sizes. 

The preceding statement is important, for, 
looking back over the last five years, it is pain- 
fully clear that an American public, educated 
through decades of advertising and allied pub- 
licity to buy its tomatoes, its tobacco, its soap, 
and its overalls by brand name, was alert and 
waiting for an opportunity to buy its boards 
for chicken coop and corn crib and home by 
brand name. 

In Weyerhaeuser 4-square lumber the public 
was given that hook, a brand name, upon which 
it could hang its confidence, a trusty peg worthy 
of its faith—concretely, if the piece went wrong, 
the buyer could take it back for replacement, 
just as he could a packet of dusty cigarettes, 
or a can of disgruntled pea soup. 

So, through the depression, with mill ex- 
ecutives and retailers co-operating commend- 
ably, the experimentation went on—namely, the 
selling of 4-square lumber in the limited species, 
grades and sizes in which the tryout made it 
available—all the time the 4-square lumber at- 
tracting to itself that increasing appreciation 
of its merit which its producers hoped would 
come to pass. 

Founded upon good psychology, the 4-square 
idea has as its key the fact that, inherent m 
every man is a love for wood. It is in evi- 
dence among skilled craftsmen, who caress a 
10-inch board as a florist does a rose petal, 
whether puttering over a bench in a home base- 
ment shop or working on a house job. : 

“We found that lumber will not pass out ol 
the picture, the people will not have it so,” 
said I. N. Tate, general manager Weyerhaeuser 
Sales Company. Inherent in man is love of a 
tree, of the wood of a tree. He likes to have 
it about him, over his head, under his feet. 

“So, as the early 4-square improvement gave 
identification and the mark of our mills to 4 
limited series of species, grades and sizes, ouf 
mill executives took the broader position that 
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they were willing to stand or fall on their 
trademark (the 4-square trademark) on the 
complete line of lumber so improved. 

“Now, we offer it with the added cost of 
manufacture, refinement and protection inher- 
ent in the production of 4-square lumber (and 
which was borne originally by the public in 
the form of higher prices) assumed, beginning 
at once, by the mills as their major contribu- 
tion to the new deal by the lumber outlets serv- 
ing the nation.” 

The mill executives associated under the 
4-square trademark in producing good lumber, 
point out, whenever and wherever one finds 
them, that 80 percent of the stock regularly 
carried in a retail yard now can be 4-square 
improved lumber—in all grades from No. 4 
Common to the finest clear. 

Four-square lumber, to reiterate the merit 
points that have been synonymous with it since 
the line was established, means: Square ends; 
exact length; seasoned stock; chamfered edges 
on dimension stock; better appearance; identi- 
fication (all grades carry the 4-square trade- 
mark—upper grades are packaged with species, 
grade and size indicated on the end of each 
package; in lower grades each piece is end- 
branded); sold only by 4-square dealers; guar- 
anteed by Weyerhaeuser. 

In the year of rebuilding the skidways lead- 
ing to the River of Normal Business, far dif- 
ferent from the dry arroyos of the past four 
years, the retail lumber dealer realizes it may 
be a year of 2-board jags. There’s nothing 
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work will be found openly receptive to the 
presentation of the 4-square line. Advertising 
to contractors and carpenters, already under 
way, will emphasize its merit. 

The architect, too, will be delighted to know 
that 4-square lumber is available in a complete 
line—all species, all grades, all sizes. Now 
he can specify 4-square on every job and make 
such specifications stick with owner and con- 
tractor because there is no price differential. 
Advertising will take the 4-square message to 
architects repeatedly. 

The aggressive retailer will pounce upon ad- 
ditional contact points in his community for 
“jag” sales. In his checkup, he will not over- 
look the manual training instructors in the 
schools. He probably will surprise them in 
making such a call, and even add amazement 
to surprise by leaving a sizable sample of gen- 
uine white pine. Perhaps such a call never 
was made before by any dealer in town. But 
the kids will remember the 4 square trade- 
mark, and the man who gave them “that piece 
of wood.” 

Another rich field in potential advertising 
is the basement craftsman, the man who de- 
lights to fashion gadgets out of wood, upon 
whom the neighbors call on winter nights just 
to see what he’s doing, or to learn just how 
he’s “making out” with his newest cabinet for 
this or that. 

All present 4-square dealers, it is announced 
by the Weyerhaeuser Sales Company, are eli- 
gible for the broadened line, and additional qual- 





Adding the improvements, hitherto associated with 4-Square in its limited range of grades and species, 

to the full Weyerhaeuser line has involved the design and installation of thousands of dollars worth of 

equipment at Weyerhaeuser mills. This photograph shows the Mereen-Johnson machine which trims each 

piece square at both ends to the exact designated length and prints the trade name “Weyerhaeuser 
4-Square" on both ends 


disheartening in that. Every manager has 
learned in this time of beginning again that 
a 2-board sale is two boards sold. And every 
4-square board sold is a direct inducement to 
buy more like it later. 

With the removal of all barriers, every job, 
regardless of size or price, is now a prospective 
4-square sale. In every transaction, the 
4-square dealer has a selling advantage, for 
he has the manufacturer’s mark and guaranty 
ot quality behind every piece sold. To im- 
press this on the public mind, the advertis- 
ing, directed at the consumer this year, will 
reiterate again and again the economic advan- 
tage of buying trademarked, identified lumber, 
4-square lumber, whether the purchase is one 
board or a truckload. 

Good contractors and good carpenters who 
want good materials for good construction 


ified dealers are being listed throughout the 
territory. During the experimental five years 
the mill executives frequently heard the state- 
ment “When you broaden the line of improved 
lumber, and then take off the premium, what a 
wallop of a sales program can be started to 
make 4-square an outstanding success in the 
lumber trade !” 

The yard man, with this better-looking, more 
easily salable lumber, trademarked and guar- 
anteed, in every bin finds display possibilities 
for his entire yard stepped up to a point quite 
impossible with ordinary lumber. Such mass 
display of 4-square will sell the customer in 
every part of the yard; it will go straight into 
a job without price haggling. Further, the 
4-square line is easy to replenish any time; 
inventory may be kept low for quick turnover 
on minimum stock investment. 
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SELLS ITSELF 
LOWEST PRICED LAWN FURNITURE 
on THE marnet BEST QUAL/TY 


Our St. Louis dealer sold over 10,000 
Lawn chairs last spring and it was the 





best advertising business getter for 
him in years. Some exclusive territory 
still available. 


Write for circulars and aston- 
ishing low dealer prices that'll 
bring you sales that'll surprise 
you. 
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| Tidewater Red Cypress 


THE BEST 
OBTAINABLE 


The Largest Stock in the 
Entire Industry 


Goldsboro N. C. PINE 


Our “Jiffy Service,” by rail and water, 
will keep you supplied with all items in 


Yard Stock : Shed Stock 


Let us prove it on your next order. 


JOHNSON & WIMSATT 
Washington, D. C. 


INSURANCE 
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Specialized Protection for 
the Lumber Industry, with 
a Cost-Reducing Dividend 
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What Would 6-Hour Day, 
5-Day Week, Do to Lumber? 


Discussions at recent conventions, and letters 
received by the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, indi- 
cates that the lumber industry is deeply con- 
cerned over the possibilities inherent in legis- 
lation now under consideration in Congress in- 
tended to put into effect throughout the country 
a 6-hour, 5-day week in industry. While a 
large part of the lumber industry has operated 
for some time on a 32-hour week or less, this 
situation was developed as a result of the long- 
continued depression, and has been marked by 
continued losses by the mills that have at- 
tempted to operate in order to provide some 
employment tor their labor, and to take care 
of the very limited demand for their products. 
To adopt a 6-hour, 5-day week generally would 
involve many diflicult problems. Some of these 
problems have been outlined in letters that 
have come to the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, and 
in order that they may be placed before the 
industry for consideration, some of the letters 
are quoted here. The Southern Pine Associa- 
tion was one of the first to vigorously express 
its opposition to the proposed legislation. W. 
T. Murray, general manager, Tremont Lumber 
Co., Rochelle, La., chairman of the grading 
rules committee of the association, commenting 
on this proposed legislation said: 


I am sure this Act does not lend itself to 
the best interest of either the lumber indus- 
try or its labor. There are many things that 
affect the operation of a sawmill plant that 
cdo not exist in other manufacturing institu- 
tions, such as the necessity of running more 
than thirty hours per week and more than 
six hours per day to supply enough fuel to 
dry the lumber and provide fire protection, 
as well as to supply drinking water for the 
sawmill town. 

Would Increase Losses, Reduce Wages, 

Shut Mills 

If the Black bill, as introduced, is passed, 
it would require a sawmill company desirous 
of operating in excess of thirty hours per 
week, to maintain two full crews. This 
would not only require a doubling of the 
housing facilities, but would greatly add to 
the cost of manufacturing lumber, and 
under present conditions, increase the already 
heavy losses being sustained by the industry. 
Our men are unanimously opposed to such 
a restriction as to days and hours per week; 


they earnestly desire to have more work, and 
our earnest desire is to furnish it, if and 
when conditions in the lumber industry will 
permit. Probably 60 percent of mills in the 
South are shut down. The Black bill, if 
enacted, will shut down many more, or re- 
sult in still further reductions in the already 
drastically reduced salaries and wages. The 
lumber industry is operating at a heavy loss 


of capital now, and logging and lumbering 
operations should be exempted from provi- 
sions of this Act if it is to become law. 

The viewpoint of the northern lumber in- 
dustry is indicated in a letter from the W. J. 
Campbell Lumber Co., Oshkosh, Wis., which 
Says: 

If they start regulating the lumber busi- 
ness from Washington, confining the indus- 
try to a certain number of hours and a cer- 
tain number of days a week, together with 


a minimum wage, there is no question about 


this advancing the price of lumber. The 
chances are this new policy will close down 
all the sawmills in the country, and what 


lumber is ready for the market will probably 
advance several dollars a_ thousand. Our 
opinion is this will not increase employment, 
but it will probably throw out of work the 
men the sawmills are now employing, if the 
mills are forced down on account of such 
regulations from Washington. 


There seems to be a difference of opinion 
among members of the West Coast Lumber- 
men’s Association, and in order to secure defi- 
nite expressions from the members a ques- 
tionnaire has been sent out with a view to 
getting each individual to vote on whether he 


would favor a 6-hour day and a maximum 30- 
hour week. 


Suggestion Has Great Merit 


Commenting on this proposed legislation, Maj. 
E. G. Griggs, St. Paul & Tacoma Lumber Co., 
Tacoma, Wash., said: 

The plan is generally assumed to be un- 
workable unless the Government assumes full 
control. In my opinion, the entire lumber 
industry in the United States would have to 
the 6-hour day, and some control be 
exerted with regard to double shifts; other- 
wise, it would be unworkable and not bring 


£0 on 


about the results desired in the employment 
feature. If this Senate proposal would put 
more men to work, it would require double 


shifts in many mills, and this in a way would 
materially affect the price of lumber. If the 
South in all of its producing districts were 
put on a 6-hour basis, it might so curtail 
production that the results would be benefi- 
cial. A good many of us are running our 
mills six hours a day, and while it increases 


the cost by reason of the overhead and 
smaller production, it has worked out satis- 
factorily in a number of cases. The price 


of lumber must advance if we are to continue 


to operate, and I am very much in favor of 
some carefully worked out plan, developed 
with operating heads who are familiar with 


conditions, along the lines that the President 
himself has advocated. The main thing is to 


get people to work, and the suggestion has 
a great deal of merit. Personally, I am of 
the opinion that the plan proposed can be 


worked out to the advantage of the industry 
if it is handled with governmental authority. 

A manufacturer who prefers not to be quoted, 
but who is thoroughly familiar with conditions 
both in the South and on the West Coast, has 
indicated a few of the important problems in- 
volved in the proposed legislation. Some of 
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these problems are stated as follows: 

Will the small sawmills in the South, many 
of them run by farmers on a partnership 
basis, be brought under the terms of the 
law and forced to observe the 30-hour week? 

Will mills located in States that are large 
lumber consumers be allowed to evade the 
regulations by shipping their lumber entirely 
within the boundaries of these States? 


Difficult to Double Skilled Crews 


If the sawmill runs six 5-hour days, the 
fuel supply for firing the boilers over the 
week-end might be provided. However, from 
an economical logging standpoint, men in the 
woods shou:d work longer than five hours qa 
day—say, three ten-hour days to get the 
30-hour week. If forced to work on a 6-hour, 
5-day week, mills will undoubtedly have the 


woodsmen come and go on their own time, 
but there are other workmen in the woods, 
such as train crews who haul the men to 


work and back and also bring the logs in, 
who will be forced to work longer than the 
regulation 6-hour day unless the crews are 
doubled up. This is difficult, because the 
train crews are more or less skilled laborers, 
and it would be hard to double their number 
for a short period of time. 

Mills providing living accommodations for 
their workmen would find it necessary to in- 
crease these accommodations, thus adding to 
the capital investment and the expense of 
operating. 

Would Require Added Tariff Protection 


An important point to be considered in con- 
nection with this legislation is that of the 
tariff. This legislation would increase the 
cost of lumber at the mill $5 a thousand. To 
break even the producer will have to have 
a $5 increase in the selling price. Even with 
a $3 tariff, Canadian mills easily will under- 
sell us and get the market. Raising the 
tariff would seem to be the only way by 
which to control this matter, as it would not 
be possible for our Government to force other 


nations to operate on the 6-hour basis. 


These are a few of the “high lights” of the 
problems involved in the proposed legislation, all 
of which without doubt will be presented to 
members of Congress in order that they may 
intelligently and advisedly act when the bills 
are up for disposal. 


Sees Good In Controlled Inflation 


SEATTLE, WasH., April 22.—The action of 
President Roosevelt in taking steps toward 
controlled inflation will be beneficial to the 
lumber industry of Oregon and Washington, 
in the opinion of W. B. Greeley, secretary- 
manager West Coast Lumbermen’s Associa- 
tion. Discussing this proposed controlled in- 
flation, Col. Greeley says: 


Should Stimulate Lumber Sales 


Any increase in commodity prices or ex- 
pansion in credit will stimulate the sale of 
lumber. This will be particularly true if 


gains are made in the prices of leading farm 
products. The agricultural regions are many 
years behind in even the necessary farm re- 
pairs and improvements. Even a slight in- 
crease in the buying power of the farmer will 
be reflected in some additional purchases of 
lumber. The same will be true of the large 
market for building materials in the repair 
and modernization of dwellings in all parts 
of the United States, which will be measur- 
ably stimulated by any improvement in gen- 
eral commodity values, credit conditions or 
employment. 

While the construction 
will not respond as quickly to the increase 
in commodity values, there is still a wide- 
spread intrinsic need in many sections for 
more homes, especially inexpensive single 
houses which will sooner or later be built 
in large numbers. Any improvement in credit, 
commodity prices and general business condi- 
tions will be reflected in some expansion, 
however moderate, in the demand for build- 
ing materials from this source. 


of new buildings 


Buying Power Means Stock Replenishment 


An important feature of the present situa- 
tion is that, during the last three years, stocks 
of lumber have been greatly depleted all over 
the United States. This is true alike of the 


stocks at West Coast mills and at the retail 
yards which draw their supplies from this 
region. Furthermore, lumber prices have 


been depressed materially below the general 
average of commodity values. The combina- 
tion of low prices and depleted stocks is 
expected to bring about a moderate resump- 
tion of lumber buying whenever a general 
upward movement in the level of commodity 
prices takes place, and especially whenever 
the lumber distributors see in their localities 
any prospect of more active demand for 
building materials for either repairs or new 
construction. This movement will naturally 
follow the controlled inflation program of the 
Administration, especially in connection with 
the other measures advocated by the Presi- 
dent for relieving the pressure of farm and 
home mortgages and thereby somewhat re- 
leasing the buying power of these groups of 
lumber consumers. 
Foreign Demand Expected to Revive 


Another important effect of the President's 
policy should be felt in our export markets. 
In normal years from 15 to 17 percent of the 
West Coast lumber production has_ been 
shipped off-shore into foreign markets. Dur- 
ing the last two years, export business has 
been seriously curtailed, in our competition 
with lumber produced in Canada and in the 
Baltic countries, by the handicap of depre- 
ciated foreign currencies. It has become dif- 
ficult or impossible for our exporters to hold 
many of their former markets. Any defla- 
tion of the American dollar will put the West 
Coast lumber manufacturer in a more favor- 
able position than he has held in competing 
for the lumber markets of Japan, China, 
South America and Europe. Our mills have 


held some business in these markets through 
heavy reductions in price, and now, with more 
even competition in money values, should be 
able to recover a greater volume and some- 
what better prices in the world trade. 


eee 
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TERLOCK 








The new method simplifies the carpen- 
ter’s work and speeds the construction 
of a frame dwelling, since more than 
three-fourths of the lumber used in a 
house may be delivered to the site ready 
for assembling without further cutting. 
— From Popular Science Monthly 


( us something new—some- 
thing different—something better. 


So goes the demand of buyers of 
everything. So goes the demand of 
the alert seller of everything. Manu- 
facturers answer with a will—new 
gasolines, new fabrics, new foods, 
new styles, new household appli- 
ances. That is progress. Inventive 
genius has made America great. 


What of lumber! For years there 
has been great improvement, new 
refinements, proper seasoning, more 
careful grading—but the public still 
saw lumber as piles of boards and 
dimension. 


Now comes Enterlock Lumber— 
the greatest achievement in building 
construction in a century of progress 
in lumber manufacture. 


Lumbermen, you have been ask- 
ing for a lumber you could shout 
about. Would such selling argu- 
ments as these get the ear of a 
careful builder : 


Enterlock lumber comes to you pre-fab- 
ricated, ready for delivery to the job 
where carpenters put it into place 
quickly and easily. 

Its use is unlimited for any type or design 
of building. 

It takes the mystery out of building. 

It makes it easy to figure a job. 

It simplifies good construction. 

It guarantees correct grades. 

It eliminates multiplicity of grades. 

All usable, no waste, saves freight loss. 

It is manufactured of durable Douglar Fir. 








Makes Good Lumber 
Do More Than It 
Ever Did 


Before 












RIDGEPOLE 1S MADE 
BY NAILING TWO 
RAFTER PLATES 

TOGETHER 














ALL GABLE STUDS 
ARE SUPPLIED WITH 
MITERS FACING SAME 
WAY WHEN WEDGE ENDS 

ARE ALIGNED 





RAFTER PLATE 
1S SLOTTED AT 
INTERVALS 













NOTCHES OF RAFTERS 
FIT INTO SLOTS OF pis 
RAFTER PLATE P 
WHEN STUD PLATE 15 CUT 


AT CENTER AND ONE HALF 
1S REVERSED, MITERS ON 
GABLE STUDS FACE IN 

PROPER DIRECTION 






STUDS ARE 
FASTENED 
BY WEDGE 
JOINTS AT 
TOP AND 
BOTTOM 


FLOOR JOISTS LOCK 
INTO HEADERS BYA 
PATENTED WEDGE JOINT 












¢ ILLUSTRATIONS COURTESY POPULAR SCIENCE MONTHLY ¢ 





YOU CAN ORDER LUMBER FOR A SINGLE BUILDING 

Lumber dealers not yet stocked with Enterlock Lumber can 

order for an individual building shipped with mixed cars of 
yard lumber. Shipped from Longview, Washington, only. 








Ionc-ReLt, Lumber Sales Corporation 


LONGVIEW, WASH. Lumbermen Since 1875 KANSAS CITY, MO. 








prpereerrererrriririiiritiiiiti titi 





LONG-BELL LUMBER SALES CORPORATION 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 


AL-5 Gentlemen: Please send me free and without obligation additional information about 
Enterlock Lumber. 














Name aaa 
Address _ ee ee 
City on tee ae State se 
(_] Lumber Dealer C) Architect 2 Real Estate Dealer 
Carpenter C) Builder (] Home Loan Agency 








A Dealer’s 
Most Valuable 
Asset — 


is a reputation for 
quality— 


To dealers who are 
interested in building 
business on this basis 
we recommend our 
time-tested virgin 
Long Leaf Yellow 
Pine lumber. 


WIER LONGLEAF 
LUMBER CO. 


HOUSTON, TEXAS 


Mills: Wiergate, Texar 














YELLOW PINE 
Timbers 
Lumber 











Lath and 
Shingles 


For our high grade dressed stock— 
“Ask the Wholesaler” 


The Alger-Sullivan 


Lumber Co. 
CENTURY, FLORIDA 


= 























Idaho— 


Ponderosa— 
California White 
and Sugar Pine 


Cedar and 
West Coast Products 


WHITE PINE 


Also 
Fir Wallboar 


William Schuette Company 


New York 
Office—220 5th Ave. 





PITTSBURGH, PA. 
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Extension of Public Ownership of Forest 
Lands Recommended 


WasuincTon, D. C,. April 24.—The Forest 
Service has completed its report on the forest 
Situation in the United States, in response to 
a Senate resolution introduced a’ year ago. 
The report has not yet been made public, but 
its general nature is indicated in the letter of 
transmittal to the Senate by Secretary of Agri- 
culture Henry A. Wallace, in which he says 
that the main findings of the inquiry made in 
compliance with the resolution are: 

That practically all of the major prob- 
lems of American forestry center in, or have 
grown out of, private ownership. 

That one of the major problems of public 
ownership is that of unmanaged public lands. 

That there has been a serious lack of bal- 
ance in constructive efforts to solve the for- 
est problem as between private and public 
ownership, and between the relatively poor 
and the relatively good land. 

That the forest problem ranks as one of our 
major national problems. 


The chief recommendations are for: 


A large extension of public ownership of 
forest land, and more intensive management 
of all publicly-owned lands. 


Forest Industries in Accord with Findings 


Pending a study of the full report, Wilson 
Compton, president of American Forest Prod- 
ucts Industries, comments that the Copeland 
report and the reports of the U. S. Timber 
Conservation Board, recently published, are 
not far apart in their conclusions. As to what 
should be done, both sets of reports agree, he 
points out, that there should be a large exten- 
sion of public ownership of forest lands. He 
Savs: 

The forest industries are in accord with 
the essential features of the program recom- 
mended in the Copeland report. Tree grow- 
ing for commercial purposes, and under the 
present conditions of taxation, protection and 
management in the United States, is in gen- 


will be taken over—areas where new and 
immature growth is cut too soon and dis- 
posed of without regard to price, thus de. 
moralizing present markets and preventing 
the full realization of natural regeneration 
of the forests, which even now is proceeding 
at a rate which, if duly safeguarded and pro- 
moted, gives assurance of dependable sup- 
plies of timber forever. 

In reference to the future supply of large 
saw timber sizes, Mr. Compton makes the 
point that the public acquisition of uncut forest 
land is desirable, as such trees take 100 years 
to grow, and private owners can not afford to 
grow or keep them, and taxes and capital carry- 
ing charges are forcing unneeded cutting. 

While the Copeland report places the blame 
for the present “forest deterioration” on private 
ownership, it is really an indictment of the 
historic public land policy as regards both for- 
est and agricultural lands, which for 100 years 
was one of transferring the public domain with 
all possible speed to private ownership. This 
policy has finally led, in the words of the re- 
port, to “over load of forest land and timber 
in private ownership, resulting in excessively 
large capital investments in manufacturing 
plants, high capital charges, pressure to liqui- 
date, over-production, demoralized prices, waste 
of the raw product, and large financial loss to 
the forest industries, and chiefly to the lumber 
industry.” 





Western Pine Summary 


[Special telegram to Amertcan LuMBERMAN] 
PorTLAND, Ore., April 26.— The Western 
Pine Association reports as follows on opera- 
tions of Inland Empire and California mills dur- 
ing the two weeks ended April 22: 
Average number of mills reporting, 103%: 
Total production for two weeks.. 37,311,000 


panels : s EE GOES kv oc voc cesceccess 55 926.000 
eral not a profitable or inviting business— : 9 
: : : s cat wiv wsaaney a 9,14 0 
at least not attractive enough to interest 7°t@! orders received : 49,140,00 
American capital. Even in Europe, tree Report of average of 105% mills: 


growing, apart from direct and indirect pub- 
lic subsidy, has not been a successful ven- 
ture. 


Too Much Forest Land in Private Ownership 


Referring to the recommendation in the Cope- 
land report that 224 million acres of forest 


Average weekly capacity........ 
Weekly average for 3 previous 
Re ee ee 48,806,500 
Actual production, weekly average 18,655,500 
Weekly average of identical mills, average 
number, 105%: -—Two Weeks Ended— 
Apr. 22,1933 Apr. 23, 1932 

PPROGGCCIOR. 6c0cc2csve 18,655,500 23,513,500 


125,392,000 


land, including abandoned agricultural lands, Shipments .......... 27,523,500 32,460,500 

be acquired—90 million acres by the States and Orders received...... 24,148,500 30,457,500 

134 million acres by the Federal Government— Identical Mills: 

Mr. Compton says that the business effect on Production. | wae, Svseame See 

pd ec industries will be favorable, and Bocce mills, 07%). eave 39,232,500 

continues : 09 On Apr. 23, 
A considerable part of the wasteful, in- On rr ’ m 035 . 

efficient and excessive exploitation of wood- Unfilled orders (109 

lands at present is on just such areas as SED  cka4 aeediae os 90,974,000 134,742,000 





Delivered Prices on Lumber at Retail 


Wasurnoton, D. C., April 24—The Department of Commerce has 


secured through the 


bureau of the census the following prices per thousand for lumber items and per hundred 
square feet for shingles, as the average paid March 1, by contractors for material delivered 


on the job, these being selected from the com Flooring, 1x4” 








CYPRESS 


We annually produce 40,000,000 feet of 


Louisiana Red Cypress Lumber, 
Lath and Shingles 


Also Tupelo Lumber, and have Complete 
Planing Mill Facilities. 


Dibert, Stark & Brown Cypress Co. Ltd. 
Manufacturers DONNER, LA. 

















No. 1 Dimension, Common 10 to 16 Shingles, Extra 
S1S1E, 2x4—16 Boards Southern Douglas Clear, 16”, 5/2 
Southern Douglas 1x6” pine ir Red Cy- 
pine fir No.1 “C” e.g. No.2v.g. Cedar press 
Mow Haven, COMM... cccccsecceces —— $35.00 $26.00 ks me $5.50 
New Bedford, Mass............. ae 35.00 30.00 $65.00 $55.00 4.00 
POMSRMOSUEO, We. Eccccccccccees — wale 20.00 — anes Fee 
"3 > Aer $36.00 ee 34.00 85.00 Kee 5.25 , 
yl” ee eee 40.00 37.50 32.50 70.00 65.00 6.40 weet 
PRION, Fils ccccccceccoses 33.50 37.50 32.50 70.00 70.00 6.50 $7.50 
"Sf ae 36.00 40.00 33.00 75.00 70.00 6.50 7.50 
eee” ere 35.00 35.00 ee 75.00 65.00 4.50 eee 
CE, GUE cerenesscoaeswss 36.00 36.00 nee 70.00 65.00 5.00 
EE co eacancevesonwene 28.00 32.00 40.00 65.00 50.00 4.00 aa 
pO en 37.00 41.00 35.00 Grae ate 5.25 mee 
i BOE BEL cocaccccdwasee 35.00 35.00 50.00 50.00 50.00 5.00 5.00 
Des Moines, Iowa.........--e+% 42.00 ee 45.00 cake 60.00 materi anne 
PEPER, WHE ccccccccicccess 24.00 24.00 <2 i aa - 4.50 
ve" ren 36.00 36.00 47.50 60.00 65.00 4.20 
i oak wig race a. wae 5 hone 46.00 45.00 kee 65.00 4.25 
ee eer esi 47.00 45.00 se ida 75.00 4.00 
Oe BOOS, Bic cs cccceccesas 33.00 a 38.00 80.00 aac 4.25 
San Francisco, Calif..........+- eeee 19.00 19.00 ens 36.00 3.75 
Los Angeles, Calif........... wae one 18.50 18.50 ooee 39.00 2.75 
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est National Production, Shipments and Orders 


Wasuincton, D. C., April 24.—Following is the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association report for two weeks ended April 15, 1933, and 


for fifteen weeks ended that date, covering mills whose statistics for both 1933 and 1932 are available, and percentage comparison with statistics of 
identical mills for the corresponding period of 1932: 









































' TWO WEEKS Average No, Production Percent Shipments Percent Orders Percent 
‘Ww oand | Softwoods: of Mills 1933 of 1932 1933 of 1932 1933 1932 
nd dis. Southern Pine pO ee 105 42,135,000 89 47,919,000 102 43,047,000 101 
lus de- l West Coast Lumbermen’s Agsociation. ...csc- 172 13%, 500, 000 95 118,974,000 95 122,894,000 109 
muting | evkrn, Pine fewetactthedas coos " a. sees eeees 
e : or ern FINE MANULACCUTCES. «eee eee eesrenanee s coe cess ees es Oye ° o,é . 
comme Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Mfrs.’ Assn.. 17 541,000 47 2,676,000 160 2,815,000 199 
4 £g ——_ — — ————————— — ee — 
nd pro- Total SOftWOOdS ...ceececcrcceceeccccceees 411 185,934,000 87 232,058,000 95 225,885,000 101 
fe sup- Hardwoods: 
Hardwood Manufacturers’ Institute.......... 115,914,000 83 22,303,000 98 24,439,000 110 
{ large Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Mfrs.’ Assn.. 17 1,551,000 98 2,569,000 103 2,386,000 156 
es the f eel DARED 6o26ccs8ccnecceveciarsens 192 17,465,000 84. 24,872,000 99 26,825,000 113 
t forest ¢ Grand totale ..ccccvvccccccccccccccccccces 586 203,399,000 87 256,930,000 95 252,710,000 103 
0 years FIFTEEN WEEKS 
+f ftwoods: 
—_—s Southern Pine Association.............+s+++. 104 294,621,000 101 317,203,000 D4 330,106,000 95 
Carty- West Coast Lumbermen’s Association........ 172 750,820,000 90 801,243,000 84 844,111,000 92 
ng. Western Pine Association.......ccccccereces 118 167,093,000 78 360,615,000 68 369,100,000 70 
» blame Northern Pine Manufacturers...........+.+¢ B as sae 3 17,203,008 = yt eye 4 
private Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Mfrs.’ Assn.. _i 5,614,000 52 ’ »' 5 __ 18,508,000 ana 
of the Dit CN, oc atais vin wa caaweownnscwnee 418 1,218,148,000 90 1,506,463,000 81 1,573,755,000 86 
th for- j Hardwoods: 
0 years Hardwood Manufacturers’ Institute.......... 17! 109,310,000 78 152,215,000 %7 151,951,000 82 
in with Northern Hemiock & Hardwood Mfrs.’ Assn.. 17 8,207,000 51 15,314,000 68 16.840.000 81 
__ This tel DIN ccc ouseses scare eeneees 195 117,517,000 76 167,529,000 76 168,791,000 82 
the re- GranO tOtMle .. ccvcrercccevecvvesseccoesse 596 1,335,665,000 SS 1,673,992,000 80 1,742,546,000 86 
timber 
°ssively e ° d d | e e 
turing California Redwoo Relation of Unfilled Orders to Stocks 
' ae San Francisco, CautF., April 22.—The fol- | Wasnincron, D. C., April 24—Following is statement for five associations of the gross stock 
Oss to : ana, « he | a oy A eee Ee ala 
: wing imormation is summarized from the | and filled order footages April 15: 
lumber 2 r : of 2 sila to the Cali.ornia Redwood Associati ; No. of Gross Unfilled 
REpOres OF ia . : : Association— Mills Stocks Orders 
Association for March: Southern Pine Asmociation. «602665 sss csicccsese 103 515,414,000 57,968,000 
‘ —Redwood— White West Coast Lumbermen’s Association........... 130 963,862,000 217,085,000 
Percent of Wood | Western Pine Association................eee00- 106 1,001,313,000 105,122,000 
ary toy preduction m tng a | Northern Pine Manufacturers...............ee0: on tee ease 6,905,000 
Production ....10,811,00 can 2, Dee arene OOS RAE ER 22 860,025,000  =«§-_—= cae veeeeee 
an] Shipments soit 12,844 000 ) es 3,374,000 | Hardwood Manufacturers’ Institute............. ae ll ee eC 67,032,000 
, Feemt USO .s.ces ,049,000 § 27 267,00 
Vestern Orders- 2 ; | 
_ Received ....12,232,000 113 3,855,000 
thay On hand . .15.569.000 —- 4,986,000 e il 
Setitich Dintieetien ot tebwes | ookings Still 15 Fercent ove Cut 
Bie: | Northern California*.... 5,319,000 4,336,000 
311.000 | Southern California®.... 1,988,000 et gt | {Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 
ori. ne acerveewassouee 90 27,0 r ~ - 
926.000 os lh delat echt 3.389,000 4.084000 | Wasuincton, D. C., April 27—Six associations for the - weeks ended Ageit 22 reported 
140,000 EE “viaiasancce eee 1,859,000 1,023,000 | as follows: Week No. 
: _ TTT Softwoods ended Mills. Production Shipments Orders 
392,000 Totals ....+++eseeeees 12,644,000 = 12,232, 00 | southern Pine Association (North Carolina April 15 105 21,070,000 24,872,000 22,096,000 
en North and south of line running through EE I, 5. 5a 0c a see Re oweka Weaaeses April 22 102 20,493,000 24,002,000 26,434,000 
806,500 = Luis Obispo and Bakersfield. : West Coast Lumbermen’s Association...... 4 April 15 179 57,666,000 63,410,000 58,831,000 
655,500 | jWashington, Oregon, Nevada and Arizona. | April 22 179 60,346,000 78,718,000 63,800,000 
verage fAll other States and Canada. | Western Pine Association (Inland Empire April 15 107 17,974,000 27,304,000 22,697,000 
so "caad } DE GCI GES 605 00eorencccseccend April 22 110 19,337,000 28,622,000 26,443,000 
Pie eyo | Northern Pine Manufacturers..........-+.++4 April 15 8 8 6‘penee mee 1,609,000 2,010,000 
535.509 W est i + Review April 22 Eades 2,095,000 2,290,000 
457 bee oas | Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Manufac- April 15 17 262,000 1,417,000 1,410,000 
aise [Special telegram to Amertcan Lumperman] ee Ore rrr: April 22 16 130,000 1,052,000 1,290,000 
- = . . rT | 
Seattle, Wasu., April 26—The 179 West | Totals ..........-. EE ee 415 96,972,000 118,612,000 107,044,000 
one unt Coast Lumbermen’s Association mills giving | Hardwoods April 22 414 100,306,000 134,489,000 120,259,000 
pony production, shipments and orders during the | Hardwood Manufacturers’ Institute........ 4 April 15 oes 9, ett aoe gtr eed tet 
“<< two weeks ended April 22 reported: April 22 249 9,8: ,258, 835, 
[932 Api ao reported - lw . » 6. 
wi Production 118.013 000 | essary: Sete S TESS SAN ape at 17 815,000 1,414,000 1,300,000 
742,000 Shipments 142,128,000 20.4% overproduction | "~ © “""""**7**"*ereee® April 22 16 365,000 1,020,000 749, 
— Orders 122 631,000 3.9% over production | RR E Ee PRL EC ENTE Senet ee rene Seve 
5 . PaaS e 5 alee al lial aah ia April 15 265 10,323,000 15,174,000 17,284,000 
A group of 52 mills whose production re- | April 22 265 10,188,000 15,278,000 15,584,000 
ports for 1933 to date are complete reported | 
, as follows: | —= 
sh the Average weekly cut for 16 weeks— ene 
undred . eee eee aa 66,177,000 | Be 
livered PU fers ata tatsalsee gees Loran eon tee 57,826,000 segrsseateses | NJ = 
Average cut for two weeks ended ; ; 
‘ OR ER sok oc Rane aan ei 64,117,000 
, Extra oan 
6 A group of 179 mills, whose production for | ; » © 
Cy- the two weeks ended April 22 was 118,013,000 
press feet, reported distribution as follows: HAR DWOODS 
ooes Unfilled 
Shipments Orders Orders 
ae 42,648,000 43,337,000 64,387,000 i a 
Domestic i LONG LEAF PINE—The SHORT LEAF PINE—Soft Textured— 
a7, cargo ... 54,6! 4.676 00,820.00 ~ r “= ° ° 
$7.50 Export "34446000 24°2182000 -79'125.000 | Supreme Structural Wood Finish, Trim and Mouldings 
‘ socal .... 10,400,000 0,400,000 =... e , 1 : 
‘ bed & 4 cintetamss. Siig OAK FLOORING — Quartered and Plain Manufactured from our famous 
142,128,000 122,631,000 244,332,000 | DUGDEMONA Forked Leaf White Oak and Cherry Bark Red Oak timber. None better. 
“i A group of 172 identical mills whose reports | HARDWOODS—Air or Kiln Dried—Gum, Oak, Tupelo, Cypress, 


of production, shipments and orders are com- 
plete for 1932 and 1933 to date, reported as 


Beech, Ash, Elm, Hickory, ete. 


follows: Aver. for two Mixed cars or straight cars to suit your needs. 

weeks ended Average for 16 weeks 7 - ver 

Apr. 22,1933 1933 1932 * TREMONT LUMBER COMPANY, Rochelle, La. 
Production 56 423.600 78,000 56,114 000 





50,5 
Shipments 67,216,000 54,6 
55,9% 


8 
8,000 63,965,000 
Orders 59,941,000 8, 


000 61,037,000 
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Drorirs YOu 


MIGHT BE GETTING 


NO INVESTMENT 
IN STOCK 


Many lumber dealers 
sell a Frazier Self-Bal- 
anced © Disappearing 
Stair for nearly every 
modernizing job—with- 
out one cent investment 
in stock. 





The Frazier sales plan 
makes this possible. 
This same opportunity 
is open to you. 


Write today for information 
—without obligation—about the 
Frazier selling plan and 10-year 
guarantee. This will interest 
you—especially if you're look- 
ing for increased profits. 


(Stair slides up and 
down through rollers 
mounted on door and 
is easily operated. 
Trade Mark Reg. 

U. 8. Pat. Office 


Hacer Tal C0. 


/8/7-19 BANKSVILLE AVE., 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 








Sell More 
Modernizing Jobs 


by showing prospective customers how the 
completed job will look, how much it will 
cost. 

Send us your prospect’s own sketch or 
snapshot of present building with suggestion 
of what change is desired. We will furnish 


FLOOR LAYOUT, PERSPECTIVE SKETCH, 


LUMBER AND 5 ae $2.50 


MILLWORK LIST 
Send us 


Immediate attention by air mail. 
a trial job—will make money for you. 

We also make, sell and rent models made 
to your plans and specifications. We fur- 
nish house plans and material lists. Write 
for special low prices. 


Lumberman’s Drafting 
& Listing Service 


233 Drumheller Bldg., Walla Walla, Wash. 








PLYWOOD WALLBOARD 
NON-SHRINKING 100% USABLE 


NON-SPLITTING 
The All Wood Wallboard (Douglas Fir) 
Available in mixed or straight cars or from storage at Lynn, 
Mass., and Springfield, Mass. 

Dust-Proof, Bundled—Regular Wallboard Sizes 
CARLOS RUGGLES LUMBER CO. 
Wholesale Lumber—Est. 1889—Springfield, Mass. 
Telephone your orders and inquiries at our expense, 
SPRINGFIELD 3-5184 


































Have You a 


Lumbermen Problem to Solve? 


in logging, log transportation or harvesting tan bark 
and turpentine economically? ‘*Logg 

you how. An_ invaluable 
reference book for logging 


ing’ will tell 


LOGGING 


By Ralph C. Bryant 


superintendents, timber 


owners, etc. 


Cloth, Postpaid $4.50. 
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Home's the Place 


I tell you, fellows, home’s about 

The nicest place, I’ve figured out— 

The only place you'll find a mother, 

A dad, a sister, or a brother. 

Friends may be pleasant for a while, 

3ut mothers wear a sweeter smile, 

And some men think you're quite a bother, 
Excepting one, and that’s your father. 


I tell you, fellows, brothers come 

In handy when you want a chum, 

And sisters, when you're treated badly, 
Will take your part, and take it gladly. 
Of course, your dad may scold some night, 
And yet you know, at that, he’s right, 

And often mothers make you do things, 
But even boys should do a few things. 


I tell you, fellows, home is where 

Your brothers, sisters, know and care, 
Where fathers keep a roof above you, 
Where mothers really, truly love you. 
There’s always somewhere, when you roam, 
That you can come, and that is home. 

For home’s the place you don’t care whether 
You're rich or poor, so you’re together. 


Between Trains 


OKLAHOMA City, OkLA.—Ed McKay didn't 
know how much of an attendance there would 
be at this year’s convention banquet of the 
Oklahoma Utilities Association, and he saw 
that he didn’t when the waiters had to bring in 
more chairs and set up more tables to take 
care of the late comers. Well down in front 
sat C. E. Sharp, the well known lumberman, a 
utility man for this day and date only, so he 
might bring us a report of the recent conven- 
tion of the Southwestern Lumbermen’s Associa- 
tion and news of the wheelhorses of that as- 
sociation, one of whom he has long been which. 

”I don’t suppose the lumber business around 
here is what it used to be,” we remarked. 

“T don’t know about that,” he said. “I know 
it isn’t what it will be.” 

Which is undoubtedly the way we ought to 
look at it, and prepare ourselves accordingly. 


Mapison, Wis.—Here to look into the faces 
of 1,500 school teachers in convention as- 
sembled, we stole away long enough to call on 
the new Democratic governor in company with 
a well known Republican senator. One nice 
thing about a political campaign is that when 
it is over it is over. At least it ought to be. 
We would hate to think that any Congressman 
would vote for a measure because both he and 
the President happen to be Democrats, or 
against it because the President happens to be 
a Democrat and he a Republican. And the 
same thing holds for a governor and a legis- 
lator. We are all Americans now, or we 
ought to be. There certainly was no politics 
in this little conference today, and if we hadn't 
known the governor’s politics when we went 
in, we would have had to ask Oscar, the sena- 
tor, when we came out. We feel safe in say- 
ing that, as far as the governorship of Wis- 
consin is concerned, the landslide in this case 
brought in a rock and not a pebble. We liked 
the new governor almost as much as we like 
Walter Kohler, who was governor of Wis- 
consin a few years back; and, when we say 
that, we are saying a lot. 

In Chicago, teachers, like poets, are born and 
not paid. In Wisconsin they are a little more 
fortunate. They should be given credit for the 
best of motives in their unanimous determina- 
tion that the schools shall not be hamstrung in 
the name of the new much needed public econ- 
omy. They insist on the essentials of educa- 
tion; and, as they are mostly women, this in- 
sistence is likely to get somewhere. Culture 


should be self-acquired; but every child is en- 
titled to an education. Culture that is not self- 
acquired is seldom lasting; but education js 
the foundation on which it must be built, and 
that must be furnished every child, and, if 
need be, forced upon him. Even in_ these 
times of high taxes and low incomes, there 
must be no taking away from the child the 
things that he needs to know. 


We See b' the Papers 


With a new driver, 
Trying a new shortcut, 
Pray hard and hold your hat. 

One deflation that has been of great benefit 
is that of heads. 

Let’s see, wasn’t the Akron also inflated? 

Anyway, we tried about everything else. 

An exceptional law would be one that made 
no exceptions. 

Senate Ashurst says Americans at least pay 
their debts. 

Was that nice, Henry, just when we have 
all these visitors? 

Also it will be news to a lot of our bankers 
and bondholders. 

Perhaps what our friend the Senator meant 
was that we always have. 

Cook County, Illinois, for example owes a 
billion dollars. Perhaps we ought to change 
the national anthem to “Owe, say can you see” 
etc. 

France might as well drop the garden hose 
and carry out the furniture. 

Now that Winnie Judd has been declared 
insane, how about the Senate? 

John J. Raskob has sailed for Italy. 
that is what he thinks of inflation. 

As for the Senate, it seems to have become 
the least deliberative body in the world. 

Premier MacDonald has at least oiven us a 
new word. Perhaps he thinks “rapider” is more 
rapid. 


Maybe 


This Philadelphia youth who asked for $100,- 
000 ransom says he is “mentally deranged.” 
Anyone who does must be. 

“We have got the votes,” says Senator 
Thomas, of Oklahoma. Another governmental 
economy might be to strike out the “got’s” in 
the Congressional Record. 

Recently we met one of the “bloated bond- 
holders” mentioned by Huey Long. She was a 
frail, little, white-haired widow, but otherwise 
answered the description perfectly. 


How Many Partners? 


How many partners in your firm? 
Oh, no, not White or Green or Brown, 
Who paid a little money down, 
But partners in the truest term? 
Your teamster’s waiting at the door 
To haul your cypress, pine or fir; 
Well, when he meets a crstomer, 
Then is he working with or for? 


How many partners? Does the trade 
Just come to buy, or come to sell, 
Or does it really wish you well? 

How many friendships have you made? 
Do men go forth and advertise 

Your business to the world about, 

Or just walk in, and then walk out, 
Your trade and nothing otherwise? 


How many partners? Do men see 
Just something that is yours alone? 
Or is your yard or office known 
As part of the community? 
Are what you are and what you do 
Just for yourself, or is the town, 
Not merely White and Green and Brown, 
Proud of your place and proud of you? 
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Government Jobs Keep Mill 
Busy 


SprincrleLD, Mo., April 24.—Some time this 
month the Queen City Wood Works was sched- 
uled to begin manufacture of the millwork 
for the new post office and Federal building at 
Xeaumont, Tex., the third Government jov ot 
the year for the local company. It already has 
heen busy turning out the interior and exterior 
millwork for the veterans’ hospital at Fayette- 
ville, Ark., and for the post office and Federal 
building at Ponca City, Okla. ‘The three con- 
tracts total $46,590, and the company feels it 
has an excellent chance to obtain the $20,000 
millwork order for barracks at Fort Ben- 
ning, Ga. 

Idaho white pine, Louisiana red cypress and 
Douglas fir from Oregon constitute the bulk of 
the material used, but the Queen City company 
is also furnishing the maple flooring for the 
hospital. Large quantities of Douglas fir 
squares, 6- to 10 inch, zinc chloride treated by 
the vacuum process, have been received here, 
and an automatic lathe turned them into orna- 
mental porch balusters, for the hospital, which 
is colonial in design. The roofs of the main 
porches will be supported on 30-inch columns 
of treated fir, 28 feet high; the local company 
has handled two carloads of them. 

A description of the activities resulting from 
these Government contracts, in the Springfield 
Leader, was wisely concluded by this statement 
on the labor situation: 

The Government jobs will require no sharp 
increases in employment, but will enable the 
company to provide employment for a consid- 
erable force over a long period. Only a small 
part of the work is desired at a time, because 
the Government builders have no place to 
store it until it is needed. The Queen City 
plant has a year to complete the Beaumont 
post office millwork. Resulting employment 
consequently will be spread out over a long 
time. 

Another activity of this company that is 
achieving increasing importance -is its line of 
high quality furniture specialties, including book 
shelves, whatnots, drop-leaf tables, and end 
tables, which was developed three years ago in 
an attempt to “take up the slack” in the de- 
mand for millwork. Volume and speed are 
necessarv for profit in this line, and the success 
attained by the local firm may be gauged by 
the fact that it sold 15,000 whatnots to one 
Chicago firm alone, last year. This was not 
done by offering the lowest price on the market. 
There were plenty other manufacturers doing 
that, making products to fit a price. The Queen 
City company began to specialize in solid wal- 
nut specialties, giving the smallest whatnot as 
fine a finish as a piano—a four-coat job, with 
the first three coats hand-rubbed with wads of 
sea grass (which is soft, pliable and leaves no 
lint) ; a fair price was set for this line, and its 
quality raised it from the competition of the 
common herd” even in what was widely 
heralded as a depression year. This line, of- 
hcials believe, promises ultimately to become 
the company’s main endeavor. 








Hardwood Men Report Larger 
. 
Export Inquiry 
_Mempuis, Tenn., April 25.—W. E. Hyde, 
vice-president Hyde Lumber Co., will return 
to Memphis tomorrow after having spent sev- 
rai months traveling in Europe. H. E. Craig, 
export sales manager of the E. L. Bruce Co., 
returned recently from Europe, and reports 
business fairly good. He believes that since 
the United States has definitely abandoned the 
gold standard, marked improvement will be 
noted. In the last few days, he states, he has 
had offers of about 75 cars of hardwoods for 
export to the United Kingdom, but has turned 
down these offers, because of the fact that the 


Prices were entirely out of line. Other export 
. Managers report similar conditions, and 
are ot the opinion that business will continue 
to increase, and that prices will materially ad- 
vance within the next thirty to sixty days. 
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NOW that 


Lumber Demand is Stronger 


Reliability of the Producer 
is More Important Than Ever 


A spurt in orders—and the reliability of your source of 
supply becomes of major importance to you. 


Frost continues to deliver quality, value and satisfaction 
in times of weak demand and strong demand. 


Rely on Frost for your requirements. 


Shortleaf, Longleaf, Arkansas Soft Pine, 
Southern Hardwoods and Cypress 
Trimpak and American Beauty Package Trim 
Oak and Gum Mouldings—Lineal Length Trim 
Frost Pine Log Cabin Siding 
Frost Brand Oak Flooring 
Lineated Dimension—X-ilated Lath 


Order from Frost — you can de- 
pend upon Frost quality and value. 


Frost Lumber Industries, Inc. 


Shreveport, Louisiana 

















Cypress Exhibition House Near 


Completion 
The setting of the log cabin which the 
Southern Cypress Manufacturers’ Association 


is erecting at A Century of Progress, 1933 
Chicago World’s Fair, and this cabin, with its 
pecky cypress log cabin siding, promise to be 
one of the most interesting exhibits in the 
“model homes” group. M. D. Hetherington, 
Chicago architect, is the designer and builder, 
selected because of past experience in this field. 

All corners and posts, including verandah 
columns, will be solid cypress logs with the 
bark on. The roof will be of rived cypress 
shingles, similar to those so extensively used 
on early colonial homes. A pergola adjacent 
to the cabin will be made of solid cypress logs 
and poles; the pergola posts will have bell butts, 
to show visitors how much of the cypress tim- 
ber appears when rising from the water in 
which it grows, and cypress knees will be used 
for the posts of the fences utilized in landscap- 
ing the exhibit. 

Inside the cabin, as well as on the grounds, 
will be displayed many articles illustrating the 
industrial uses of tidewater red cypress. The 
interior paneled walls will exemplify the use of 
this wood for interior finish and will show the 
beautiful effects possible. 

Among the exhibits proving the decay-resist- 
ing qualities of cypress will be some of the 





Not only the house but ~~ 
also the major land- 
scape material, includ- 
ing pergola, bridge and 
fences, will help the 
Southern Cypress Manu- 
facturers’ Association to 2 
show, in this beautiful y4« 
exhibit at A Century of 
Progress, in Chicago 
this summer, the many 
ways in which tidewater 
red cypress may be 
made to fit both utility 
and decorative purposes. 
Even the “knees” will 
be utilized, and of 
course pecky cypress log 
cabin siding 





original shingles which were in service on the 
Mount Vernon roof for over one hundred years. 
Another will be one of the cypress lamp posts 
erected in New Orleans by the French when 
they owned Louisiana; it stood on one of the 
Streets for nearly a century. This lamp-post 
and other historically interesting relics will be 
loaned by the Louisiana State Museum from 
its famous collection in the old Spanish Cabildo 
in New Orleans, which in itself is a cypress 
display, for all its timbers are cypress. 





New California Concern Starts 
to Log 


Fresno, Cauir., April 22.—R. H. Byles and 
Homer B. Jamison, local lumbermen, have or- 
ganized the Byles & Jamison Lumber Co. and 
have recently announced the reopening of log- 
ging operations in the Shaver Lake area, call- 
ing for a 10-year program with an annual pay- 
roll in excess of $100,000. A sawmill will be 
located in the timber, and the lumber will be 
transported by truck to Fresno, a distance of 
fifty-five miles. The Byles & Jamison Lumber 
Co. announces that contracts have been made 
by which 80 percent of the lumber will be de- 
livered to General Box Distributors, which 
will operate a box factory in Fresno. R. H. 
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3yles has announced his resignation as general 
manager of the Sugar Pine Lumber Co. at 
Pinedale, effective May 1, although he will 
continue to supervise such business operations 
as that company may have, over an indefinite 
period. Homer B. Jamison, the other partner 
in the new company, until recently was general 
sales manager of the Sugar Pine Lumber Co. 

An agreement has been reached with the 
county supervisors, who have granted a permit 
to the new company to transport this lumber 
over the Auberry-Big Creek Road between 
Shaver Crossing and Fresno, up to a total gross 
weight which will not exceed the provisions of 
the California Vehicle Act. 





Fir Export Company Elects 


SEATTLE, WaSH., April 22.—At a meeting of 
the stockholders of the Douglas Fir Exploita- 
tion & Export Co., Seattle, held here recently, 
the following officers were elected for 1933: 

President—E. G. Griggs, Tacoma, Wash. 


Vice presidents—J. H. Bloedel, Seattle, Wash. ; 
M. C. Woodard, Silverton, Ore.; Wm. Donovan, 
Aberdeen, Wash. 


Treasurer—W. A. Whitman, Seattle. 

General manager—L. E. Force. 

Secretary—W. P. Morgan. 

The Douglas Fir Exploitation & Export Co. 
embraces in its membership the majority of 
mills in the Douglas fir district of Oregon and 
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Washington that engage in the export trade. 
It has a record of achievement extending back 
over many years. 


Forest Corps Will Aid in Blister 
Rust Control 


SPOKANE, WaASH., April 22.—The Civilian 
Conservation Corps has been receiving much 
attention on the part of the Timber Products 
Bureau of the Spokane Chamber of Commerce. 
One matter that has held its interest is the 
white pine blister rust. White pine is the 
most important species of the Inland Empire. 
Blister control is one of the most vital prob- 
lems facing the timber industry of the district. 
In these days of economic pressure, it has been 
hard to secure adequate funds for blister rust 
control work. Therefore, the Timber Products 
Bureau has been highly gratified at the pros- 
pect of some early work on blister control 
work in connection with the Administration’s 
forestry employment program. In this district, 
blister rust work has been made an important 
part of the Forest Service program. Foresters 
working on the plans, while admitting that the 
Civilian Conservation Corps is primarily a 
relief measure, hold out hopes that much effec- 
tive results may be accomplished, and are work- 
ing hard to make the work as valuable as pos- 
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sible. It is imperative that work be started as 
quickly as possible, as the season for blister 
rust control work is short. The Timber Prod. 
ucts Bureau is bending every effort to aid in 
any way to secure the best results. 





Outlines Plans for Stabilizing 
Intercoastal Rates 


SEATTLE, WasH., April 22.—Sidney yy, 
Hauptmann, formerly president of the Charles 
R. McCormick Lumber Co., San Francisco, now 
manager of the lumber bureau of the United 
States Intercoastal Conference, outlined tenta- 
tive plans for stabilizing lumber freight rates in 
the intercoastal trade, at a conference with lum- 
ber shippers here last week. 

Mr. Hauptmann, with many years experience 
in both the lumber and the shipping business, 
has been chosen by the intercoastal lumber car- 
riers to organize a lumber bureau for the pur- 
pose of improving conditions, from the stand- 
point of both carriers and shippers. 

On June 2, new legislation, commonly known 
as the Copeland law, goes into effect, making 
it necessary for any carrier engaged in the in- 
tercoastal trade to file tariffs, quoting rates that 
can not be deviated from without thirty days 
notice. It is believed that the Intercoastal Con- 
ference will determine uniform rates for all the 
lines regularly engaged in the traitic. 

Plans for allocating the lumber business han- 
dled by the lines, now being studied by the ship- 
ping companies, include the formation of the 
lumber bureau. One plan calls for equal divi- 
sion of the lumber business offered each month, 
Any excess over amount required by any one 
line would be turned into a pool, and distributed 
according to the requirements of each carrier. 
The other plan calls for a distribution of the 
business based on more or less arbitrarily set 
requirements of various lines. It is hoped that 
through the bureau a stabilized rate may be es- 
tablished, which will hold for periods of six 
months. Both the shippers and the carriers 
have been disatisfied with the chaotic rate condi- 
tions in intercoastal shipping. 

The conference was called by the West Coast 
Lumbermen’s Association, and W. B. Greeley, 
secretary-manager of the association, presided 
over the informal discussion of the subject. Mr. 
Hauptmann was desirous of obtaining from the 
lumber shippers their ideas, which in turn could 
be submitted to the Conference meetings. It 
was pointed out by the shippers that they should 
have at least thirty days advance notice as to 
what the June lumber rate will be. It will be 
filed, according to the new law, on June 2, but 
the shippers can not wait until June to make 
June quotations. Also it was pointed out that 
rates should not be put too high, because a 
large percentage (about 60 percent at the pres- 
ent time) of shipments to Atlantic coast points 
are for backhaul, and the development of this 
business has been due to low water rates. The 
consensus, as expressed by a motion, was to 
the effect that the carriers should establish a 
net rate of $9 a thousand. The nominal rate at 
present is $9, although lower rates are being 
made. 


California to Exhibit Redwood 
at Chicago Fair 


San Francisco, Cauir., April 22.—Califor- 
nia is prepared to show the world its beauties 
and industries at the Chicago Exposition. 
Equalled in display space only by Texas, Cali- 
fornia will use 8,000 square feet of floor space 
for its exhibit. California’s display, much to 
the satisfaction of lumbermen, will be in the 
nature of a redwood forest, with huge artifi- 
cial trees artistically arranged and covered 
with redwood bark and with redwood foliage 
at the top. The trees will average 28 feet in 
height. Entrances and exits through redwood 
trees will form a unique feature of this ex- 
hibit. The central space, about 40 feet in 
diameter, will be flanked with large dioramas 
depicting some of California’s basic industries. 
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[LUMBER CLUBS 


Tacomans More Cheerful 


Tacoma, WaASH., April 22.—Inquiries and 
orders, particularly for rail trade, are on the 
increase, members of the Tacoma Lumbermen’s 
Club reported at their meeting at the Winthrop 
Hotel here yesterday. One firm reported it 
had just received an inquiry from an eastern 
concern on several carloads. The inquiry 
stated that full specifications were now in the 
mail. President G. E. Karlen appointed Ernest 
Dolge a committee of one to investigate the 
status of Federal appropriations for the Forest 
Products Laboratory at Madison, Wis. The 
Tacoma club feels that any reduction in funds 
for this laboratory should not be greater pro- 
portionately than reductions for any other Fed- 


eral department. 
—————_ 


Golf Tournament Scheduled 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa., April 25.—The twenty- 
eighth annual tournament of the Lumber Trade 
Golf Association is scheduled for June 5-6-7 
and 8 at the Shawnee Country Club, Shawnee- 
on-Delaware, Pa., with headquarters at Buck- 
wood Inn. This is one of the very good golf 
courses of the country, and has been the scene 
of four of the previous tournaments held by 
this association in 1917-19-21 and 23. The 
qualifying round is listed for Monday afternoon, 
June 5, with the match play continuing through 
Tuesday, Wednesday and Thursday mornings. 
The annual meeting and dinner is set for 
Wednesday evening, and as usual will be at- 
tended by the members and their ladies. Mem- 
bership is limited to 150, and is drawn largely 
from the territory between Boston and Phila- 
delphia, but now includes many members from 
Ohio and as far south as West Virginia. This 
is the golfing event of the year in eastern lum- 
ber circles and, while there are many individual 
contests leading to substantial prizes, there is 
great rivalry in the inter-city team matches 
between teams of four entered from each of the 
larger cities. The winning team holds posses- 
sion for the year of the “Sawdust” trophy, a 
large silver plaque given by the Sawdust Club 
of this city. Irving A. Collins, of Moorestown, 
N. J., is president of the association, and J. 
Elmer Troth, of this city, is the veteran secre- 
tary-treasurer. 


Wisconsin Clubs Are Busy 


_Mitwavxer, Wis., April 24—A series of 
eight district meetings was held by the Wis- 
consin Retail Lumbermen’s Association district 
clubs during April, each of which was at- 
tended by a large number of retail lumbermen, 
by Don S. Montgomery. secretarv of the State 
association, and by A. W Holt, director of serv- 
ice, on the house valuator. Following the Mil- 
waukee club meeting on April 10, previously re- 
ported, the South Central Wisconsin Lumber- 
men’s Club met at the Retlaw Hotel, Fond 
du Lac. 

At Waukesha on April 12, in addition to 
Mr. Holt and Secretary Monteomerv. F. D. 
Abell, of the Palmetier & Abell Lumber Co., 
compared present day conditions in the retail 
lumber business with those of 1891; H. W. Wil- 
bur discussed the reorganization of the Na- 
tional’s merchandising council, and Thomas V. 
Sawyer, C. E. Stedman Co., Chicago, spoke 
on the Psychology of Selling and diversifica- 
tion of lines of merchandise. The club elected 
J. H. Herold, of Palmetier & Abell Lumber 
Co., president, and re-elected Thomas Brady, 
Brittingham & Hixon Lumber Co., secretary. 

n April 14 the Walworth County Lumber- 
men’s Club met at the Rose Lawn Hotel, Wil- 
liams Bay. In addition to Mr. Montgomery 














and Mr. Holt, Prof. Thomas T. Goff, in- 
agg of mathematics at the Whitewater 
State Teachers’ College, talked on the Magic 
of Mathematics. 


Edgar F. Kellogg, of Kellogg Bros. Lumber 
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Less than 2% sap-stain occurred 
in this Lignasan-dipped stock 
under conditions where the un- 
dipped stock showed more than 
70% stain. 





O COSTLY end-racking 
needed here. Lignasan- 
dipped lumber can be flat-piled 
directly from the saw. And it 
dries BRIGHT! All the way 
down to the bottom of the pile. 
Tests prove it! Today, more 
than 200 lumber manufacturers 
are using Lignasan to keep their 
lumber bright. They are proving 
its effectiveness and economy 
in their own yards every day. 


Southern yellow pine, sap _ sells easier. 


6 us par ort 


LIGNASAN 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF, 


gum, yellow poplar and nu- 
merous other species of lumber 
generally respond to Lignasan 
solution. And, best of all, there 
is no temperature control to 
worry about. For Lignasan can 
be used in cold solution. Mail 
coupon for prices and further 
particulars about Lignasan... 
sap stain’s worst enemy. Bright 
lumber means brighter tumber 
sales because bright lumber 





Dip one end of 50or 60 newly sawn 
sapgum or pine boards in Ligna- 
san solution. Leave other end un- 
dipped. Mark boards and stackin 
middle of seasoning pile. Examine 
when dry and note control of sap 
stain on Lignasan-dipped ends. 





vlease send me full details and prices of Lignasan. 





E. I. DU PONT DE NEMOURS & CO., Inc., Organic Chemicals Dept., Wilmington, Delaware A.L.-4-29 
Gentlemen: I should like to know the easy, inexpensive way to get bright lumber. Without obligation, 


5 Sick binned seeds ede nee ees ena eas 


ef silgpak aiid ales alia asp abide lla ates 


Coe meee EHHE SHEER HEHEHE HERERO EEE SE HEED 











Co., Wisconsin Rapids, president of the Cen- 
tral Wisconsin Lumbermen’s Club, presided at 
the district meeting held at the Hotel Whiting, 
Stevens Point, Wis., April 20. Mr. Kellogg, 
who recently underwent a major operation, 
spoke on “Reluctant Convalescence.” J. L. 
Burt, of Wausau, president Wisconsin Retail 
Lumbermen’s Association, attended this meet- 
ing and pointed to the necessity of a better 
knowledge of each product handled. 

Claude Flambeau, formerly manager of the 
Milwaukee Millwork Bureau, spoke on credits 
and sales promotion, and George Innes, of the 
association claim department, discussed the new 
portfolio of plans for farm buildings and homes 
prepared by the College of Agriculture, Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin. 

Collection of delinquent accounts by the in- 
stallment note method, how to handle appli- 


cants for credit, cash-and-carry yards and other 
subjects were discussed by Ray Wilbur, of 
Wilbur Lumber Co., West Allis. State Secre- 
tary Don Montgomery reviewed the Wiscon- 
sin legislative situation, and discussed newly 
enacted lien laws. 


Memphis Club Arranges Golf 
Tournament 


MeEmPHIs, TENN., April 25.—At the last reg- 
ular meeting of the Lumbermen’s Club of Mem- 
phis, held here on Thursday, April 20, at the 
Hotel Gayoso, it was decided that the annual 
golf tournament would be held on May 18. The 
entertainment committee, headed by A. L. De- 
Montcourt, was instructed to arrange for the 
tournament to start at 1 p. m., to be followed 
by a dinner in the evening. 
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Tacoma, Wash. 


Lumbermen here, particularly those en- 
gaged in the export trade, are optimistic over 
the turn in the nation’s money problems to 
what national leaders describe as controlled 
inflation. They predict a revival of trade due 
to the stabilization of prices that they expect 
will follow. With exporters placed on amore 
nearly equal level with foreign shippers, they 
believe that a domestic price rise can be ex- 
pected. One executive said mills in the 
Pacific Northwest could operate for six 
months at least just filling yards of retailers 
up to the standard of a few years ago, even 
were there no additional orders. Increase in 
the price of farm products should have a 
stimulating effect on the lumber market, in 
the belief of E. W. Demarest, president of 
the Pacific National Lumber Co., of Tacoma, 
and president of the West Coast Lumbermen’s 
Association. It is too early, manufacturers 
said, to predict what effect the British em- 
bargo against Russia will have on American 
lumber and doors. 


Sash and Trim manufacturers report an 
unusual spurt in business during the last two 
weeks, volume being greater than at any time 
during the last six months. Business for the 
most part has been confined to small orders 
in this immediate territory. Prices, they say, 


have been good enough to provide a fair 
margin of profit. Specialty manufacturers 
likewise report business as good; they 
report that the advent of beer has given 


them some business. 


Tie Market.—Improving market conditions 
and return of favorable weather have re- 
sulted in resumption of work at approxi- 
mately fourteen sawmills located in northern 
Clark County. The plants include both port- 
able and stationary sawmills, and the bulk 
of their product is railroad ties, which are 
being exported to China by the Fairhurst 
Lumber Co., of Tacoma. The ties are being 
gathered by auto truck and taken to Van- 


couver, Wash. tecently a shipment of 
1,300,000 feet was made from that port for 
China, and another large cargo is now in 


process of assembly. In addition to their tie 
output, the mills also are cutting some di- 
mension lumber for local use. 

Box—Lester W. Lewis, Seattle, president 
Lewis-Bean Co., is negotiating with lumber- 
men at Goldendale, Wash., for their output. 
He approved a tentative contract for 2,000,000 
feet. The lumber will be delivered here and 
shipped to the Klickitat Pine Box Co., at 
3ingen, Wash. Further contracts are under 
negotiation. 

Navy Schedule.—A number of Tacoma lum- 
ber dealers have submitted tenders to the 
Navy Department covering materials for the 
pier and terminal under construction at Pearl 
Harbor, Hawaii. Approximately $1,000,000 is 
involved. Tacoma lumber manufacturers are 


particularly interested in the more than 
5,000,000 feet of piling and dimension. The 
contract will require approximately 7,000 


piles, 20 to 90 feet long. 


Seattle, Wash. 


Lumber volume here has been slowly reced- 
ing from the high mark set thirty days ago. 


However, optimism continues, and national 
developments, particularly those tending 
toward inflation, are being watched closely. 


Disposition of lumber tariffs is also a matter 
of concern. 


Rail.—This market has quieted down. Ad- 
vances of 50 cents to $1 are declared by some 
to be holding, while others insist the mills 
are not getting them. Most of the recent 
heavy rail buying came from well financed 
line yards; the small independent retailers 
are the ones who must buy before there is 
a return of good business, and they must 
obtain credit in order to stock up. 


Intercoastal.—Price advances generally are 
holding. One informant averred that 90 per- 
cent of new business placed is with mills 
outside the firm price group. He declared 
the bars were let down when the Norfolk 
gateway was eliminated from the firm prices. 
Space is plentiful, and the rate runs from 
$8 to $9, mostly under $9. Offerings of gen- 
eral cargo are a little freer, and it looks as 
if lumber space will stiffen up in a few days. 


Export.—Volume of lumber moving to the 
Orient is exceptionally small. Oriental rates 
have dropped considerably. Baby squares 
move to Japan at $3, and large squares at 
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Market News from Antler 


$3.50, while lumber moves to Shanghai at $4, 
with $4.25 top figure for North China ports. 
The Argentine is placing some orders, but 
the rest of South America is quiet. More in- 


quiry is coming from the United Kingdom 
and Europe, but sales volume has not in- 
creased. National developments are particu- 


larly pleasing to exporters here. Decline 
in the exchange value of the dollar will have 
the effect of increasing the purchasing power 
of foreign countries, and will increase 
American export business. Steamship com- 
panies report more general cargo moving to 
the United Kingdom and Continent. 


Shingles.—Orders for shingles have in- 
creased. British Columbia operators are sit- 
ting tight as regards American orders until 
they can sell on a firm exchange basis. Pro- 
duction has increased to about 43 percent of 
capacity, the highest figure since last Sep- 
tember. Stocks are still low. Inflation of 
the dollar is declared to be bringing forth 
some speculative buying. Prices are steady 


to firm. A wholesaler reports some improve- 
ment in demand, mostly from Southwest 
States. British Columbia, which needs an 


edge in exchange to sell here, is awaiting 
developments. Orders are for small lots and 
pooled cars. Cedar shake business shows 
some improvement. 





Logs.—Top grade fir logs run largely to 
two price ranges. They are $8, $11 and $15, 
and $8, $12 and $16. Most sales are indi- 


vidual dickers. Hemlock sells at about $6.50, 
and cedar brings $10 and $16. Most cedar 
logs are in the hands of the mills but sup- 
plies are ample. One raft of lumber cedar 
is known to have sold for $17. 


Portland, Ore. 


Foreign demand was no greater than aver- 
age for the last several weeks, but the United 
States’ going off the gold standard is expected 
to be followed by increased business, since 
the high rate of exchange has held off buy- 
ing. Orders can hardly be expected until it 
becomes Known what value the dollar will 
have, say those engaged in the export lum- 
ber business. British inquiries for spruce 
showed an increase during the week. 


Domestic fir business is reported quite ac- 
tive. Sentiment is more favorable than for 
a long time. 


Kansas City, Mo. 


New business here continues to show de- 
clines, and producers are carefully main- 


taining the balance between output and de- 
mand. When the Administration policy of 
controlled inflation was announced, many 
commodities advanced but lumber held 
steady, and buying by yards in agricultural 
areas increased perceptibly. There has been 
scarcely any increase in buying by city 
yards. Several report improvement in their 
business, but there seems to be no inclina- 
tion to replenish stocks. The need for beer 
containers continues to dominate the indus- 
trial field. The announcement that railroad 
car repair shops will be reopened shortly will 
probably result in some substantial sales. 
The motor car trade is placing only scat- 
tered, small orders. Railroad orders are 
scarce. 


Southern Pine commons are in a strong po- 
sition, with assortments badly broken, and 
production showing no appreciable gain. Up- 
pers are in lesser demand, and assortments 
are fairly complete. There is no indication 
of weakness in any grade, market observers 
state. Country yards are furnishing the best 
market. Industrial demand has slumped. 

West Coast sales volume has receded to the 
level occupied previous to the buying spurt 
which developed about the middle of March. 
Representatives here stated there was a de- 
crease of about 10 percent from last week. 
Prices are firm. 


Western Pines bookings showed less de- 
crease than those of any other species. Sales- 
men report a fairly persistent demand, al- 
though producers are not trying to force sales 


by offering large concessions. 
structure remains firm. 


The price 

Hardwoods continue in good demand by 
various industrial users, principally those 
allied with the brewing industry. Purchases 
by millwork plants were also on the increase 


as several in this section found it necessary 
to replenish stocks. Retailers’ needs are 
easily supplied as most of them now have 
ample stocks. 

Shingles continue to slip lower, and vir. 
tually no orders are being received. There 


is little call for lath. 


Shreveport, La. 


Pine.— Very 
and some 


Southern 
in inquiry, 
diate delivery, were 
ments last week. 
ordered a hundred 
yards. The 


noticeable increases 
purchases for imme- 
encouraging develop- 
One Texas dealer alone 
ears for his string of 
improvement is not yet suffi- 
cient to affect prices generally. While there 
is a marked increase in inquiries, some of 
them large, the buying, as a rule, continues 


rather light. Export trade is showing im- 
provement, and some orders last week 
brought an increase of $1. 


Buffalo, N. Y. 


Lumber trade shows a little improvement, 
say both wholesalers and retailers. The lat- 
ter are not selling many large lots as most 
of the building work is of a remodeling and 
repair nature, but work is being started that 
was held up during March by the bank mo- 
ratorium. Prices in a number of woods are 
stronger, particularly fir, some items of 
which are up 50 cents to $1, with others to 
advance on May 1. Stocks of the dealers are 
everywhere low, but they are not inclined to 
buy for future needs. 


Hardwood trade is not showing much im- 
provement, though a better feeling prevails, 
and inquiries are in sltghtly larger number. 
Wholesalers find that their customers are 
buying little stock, and are in a great hurry 
whenever an order is placed. Furniture fac- 
tories as a rule are doing little. 


Western Pines are steady for the most 
part, though some concessions are being 
made on the better grades of California 


sugar pine. Idaho and Ponderosa pines are 
about holding their own. tetailers and in- 
dustrial buyers are taking only what stock 
is immediately needed. The amount of lum- 
ber moving is a little larger than during 
March. 


Northern Pine is quiet, with little being 
brought in from Canada, owing to the high 
duty. This latter stock is helped to some 
extent by the more favorable rates now pre- 
vailing in Canadian exchange. 


Baltimore, Md. 


Exporters continue to report quiet in the 
trade. With the rise in the price of the 
British pound, better feeling began to assert 
itself in the trade, but sellers hesitate to take 
orders because, if the dollar continues its 
drop, they get less than they bargain for. 


North Carolina Pine.—From some sources 


come statements that demand is little, if at | 


all, augmented, with quotations no higher. 
Others say inquiry shows an increase, with 
the movement augmented and quotations 
higher. The beer trade has certainly caused 
a gain in the call for box lumber, though 
construction remains at low ebb. Stocks on 
the wharves have expanded somewhat. 





Georgia Pine.—Production of longleaf now 
proceeds at a somewhat faster rate, perhaps 
exceeded by demand. Quotations hold at 
about the level which has prevailed for somé 
time. Stocks here remain moderate. 


Cypress.—Here and there, output is being 
expanded, but producers are cautious. Stocks 
at mills suffice to take care of any demand 
likely to arise. Assortments in local yards 


are held down to small proportions. 
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Hardwoods.—Representatives of 
are unanimous in representing 
among the distributors as better, with the 
returns higher and inquiry more active. If 
the exchange value of the dollar is to be ma- 
terially affected, hardwood men feel that they 
want to go slow about selling large quan- 
tities for export. Cooperage stocks are of 
course stronger than they were. 


sawmills 
the feeling 


Douglas Fir.—Requirements are held down, 
quotations are little changed and low. Com- 
petition from other woods is keen. 


Cincinnati, Ohio 


Hardwood inquiries are more frequent and 
come from a broader field. Carlots are sup- 
planting mixed carlot orders. Sales to brew- 
ery interests of box and case grades are 
expanding and the $1@2 price increase on 
cottonwood, basswood, low grade poplar, gum 
and chestnut is well maintained. Lumber- 
men are disappointed in the business de- 
veloping from the rehabilitation of breweries, 
especially in the sales of tank and vat lum- 
ber. Examination of these vats has shown 
that the timbers are in an excellent state of 
preservation for the most part. Furniture, 
interior trim and automotive plants are com- 
ing back into the market. Even the oak 
flooring business is showing signs of life. 
Also the export trade is improving since 
abandonment of the gold standard. Dealers 
who have been virtually shut out of the Ca- 
nadian trade are coming back. Exporters are 
better able to compete. Inquiries from the 
United Kingdom and other countries are be- 
coming more frequent, with offered prices 
more satisfactory. 


Los Angeles, Calif. 


3uilding activities are mounting 
according to permits issued 
ing the last two weeks. 
$839,492 for the first 19 
None of the permits was for a major struc- 
ture. Business in general has shown greater 
activity. 


steadily, 
in the city dur- 
The total soared to 
days of the month. 


Cargo Receipts during the last two weeks 
were not quite equal to the total during the 
previous two-week period, but the unsold 
stock at the harbor shrunk to the lowest 
figure since last November, only 3,655,000 feet 
being reported. The total incoming cargo 
shipments amounted to 15,468,000 feet—20 
cargoes containing 14,609,000 feet of fir, and 2 
With 859,000 feet of redwood. Forty-six ves- 
sels are operating and 59 laid up. Besides 
fir lath and shingles, excess items are listed 
as 1x6-inch boards and 2x4-inch dimension. 


Norfolk, Va. 


North Carolina Pine demand during the first 
half of this month was very good, but since 
that time there has been a lull. tains with 
heavy winds have handicapped production, 
and mills are far behind in shipments. There 
iS not a great deal of lumber at the small 
mills. Yards are not inclined to buy except 
for current necessities. Some large indus- 
trial concerns have already begun to buy at 
a slightly higher price. 

Better Grades—Inquiries sales have 
been showing a little improvement. New 
England and upper New York State are show- 
ing some signs of life, while southern ‘yards 
are taking up quite a bit of kiln dried finish 
from small circular mills. Prices remain the 
Same, Mills show no desire to push sales, 
for they have little surplus stock. 


and 


Box plants are now putting on more steam, 
though production is confined mainly to beer 
industry needs. Some box mills report a 
better demand from other lines and are in- 
clined to buy good air dried lumber in larger 
quantities, and at slightly better prices. Good 
air dried pine is searce, for so few small 
mills have been operating during winter. Re- 
se yards are buying very little stock box. 
aan still moves slowly, but there is better 
“ae for dunnage, both hardwood and 


Shed Stock. 





Planing mills reported a much 


. Some 


better business during the first half of April, 
but there has been a lull. Roofers of all 
kinds have been quiet, but rains have slowed 
up production and shipments. Recent sales 
of good air dried 6-inch roofers have been 
made at $7.50 and $8, and 10-inch at $8.50, 
f. o. b. cars Georgia Main Line rate. Dressed 
framing in mixed-car lots is also moving 
better, with price firm. 


Birmingham, Ala. 


Southern Pine mills reaped the results of 
over production these last three weeks. 
With reopening of the banks, mills found 
themselves with a pretty full order file, 
hence those operating increased production, 
and a number of idle mills started up. Fora 
week, shipments exceeded the cut, and then 
buying declined, only mixed car orders now 
coming through. Mills were, therefore, un- 
able to maintain the April 15 increase in 
prices, and quotations were shaded $1, to $4 
in extreme cases, so list is back to Feb. 1 
base. Small timbers and car material were 
sluggish. Inquiry for United States Govern- 
ment use almost stopped. Export trade is 
steady, but limited. Inquiry for packing 
and crating stock increased. 


Western Pines.—Sugar pine for pattern 
and shop purposes, as well as certain items 
of white and Ponderosa pines, were reduced, 
though steel plants are busier and are send- 
ing in inquiry. 

Shingles—Demand for red cedar shingles 
has ‘shown some strength but prices are 
softer. Cypress and pine shingles are in 
demand, prices strengthening. 


Oak Flooring held its own in price, but 
demand is poor. Several plants are adding 
the in-between grade of “droppings,” taking 
low line No. 1 and high line No. 2, to sell 
at a price about half way between those of 
these two grades. 

Cypress prices have weakened, but certain 
large mills hold to the list adopted some 
sixty days ago, which is about at 1932 level. 


Jacksonville, Fla. 





Southern Pine. Reports indicate that in- 
quiries have slowed up considerably. Certain 
sellers had marked up quotations sharply. 


Some orders are being placed, but prices are 
difficult to maintain, as smaller mills are 
willing to shade. The larger mills are hold- 
ing their lists firm. The big retail yards 
have become more cautious. Lists from rail- 
roads are less frequent. Export trade has 
held up well, with prices firm. Most mills 
have enough business booked to carry them 
for two or three weeks at least. Production 
continues curtailed. 


Cypress inquiries are fair. With more 
States legalizing beer, demand for tank and 
vat stock has steadily increased. There has 


been neither increase nor decrease in yard 
inquiry. Prices are firm. 
Hardwood export items have been in 


steady call, with the volume about equal to 
that of March. Domestic demand for higher 
grades has not been strong, but crate and 
box material has been moving quite rapidly. 


Memphis, T 
empnis, tenn. 
Southern Hardwood 
and domestic, 
ment, 


demand, both 
has shown marked 


export 
improve- 


Export demand has increased considerably, 
because of the drop in the value of the dollar, 
the tendency of mill prices to advance, and 
the stiffening of ocean rates. Practically all 
exporters are turning back orders offered at 
low prices, but many orders are being booked 
on counter offers, at an advance of $2 to $5 
a thousand on oak. There has also been 
increase in ash, As most exporters 
have contracts which will take the older and 
lower rates for May, shipments that month 
will be heavy. Already steamship lines are 
announcing additional services, particularly 
to London. One steamship line found that 
its vessel sailing at the 


end of April was 
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Wire Rope for 
Logging 


By whatever method logging is 
done, the best means is HERCU- 
LES (Red-Strand) Wire Rope. It 
has been successfully used for such 
work ever since logging has been 
done with mechanical equipment. 













Established 1857 


A. Leschen & Sons Rope Co. 


ST. LOUIS 
New York, Chicago 


Denver 
San Francisco 
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| DAVENPORT 
HOTEL 


Spokane, 
Washington 
Complete hotel and 
dining service. In- 
formal. 600 
rooms, outside. 
Fireproof. 
Rates and 
prices are most 
moderate. 


LOUIS M. DAVENPORT, President 


Rendezvous of 
Lumbermen of 
the Northwest. 


























Richard Shipping Corp. 


Established 1847 


44 Beaver Street, NEW YORK 


Ocean Freight Brokers 
and Contractors 


Foreign Forwarders, Customs Bro- 
kers. We handle all classes of cargo 
and attend to collectior of invoices. 


Special department handling export lumber shipments 
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Iron Mountain, Mich. 


Manufacturers of 17 
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“The Heart Content”’ 


Have de ivin, wife this 
new book by ‘the {umberman post’? Lat 
us send it to you-—take it home te her— 
how it will cheer ter up! $1.50 postpaid 


Address the Publisher 


Anmierican Lumberman 
431 So. Dearborn St., CHICAGO, ILL. 
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overbooked from 75 to 100 cars, 
forced to put on an extra sailing. 


and was 


Domestic orders are not forthcoming as 
rapidly as some had anticipated, but there 
are many inquiries at the old prices. Low 
priced hardwoods are scarce, and there is 
considerable question as to whether stocks 
are sufficient to take care of any further 
increase in demand. 


Production.—Practically all streams are 
out of their banks, and in many sections it 
is impossible to log. Mills that have planned 
on resuming operations are finding it im- 
possible to do so. 

Ocean Rates.—At a specially called meeting 
of the Gulf-United Kingdom Ocean Freight 
Conference, held in New Orleans on Satur- 
day, an advance of 2% cents a _ hundred 
pounds in the ocean freight rate from Gulf 


(Continued on Page 50) 
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Business Changes 


Selma—Dallas Lumber & Manufac- 
turing Co. acquired by George Tate. 


ALABAMA. 


ARKANSAS. Judsonia—J. E. Owens, operating 
yards here and at Beebe, has combined his stores 
and will move the local stock to Beebe. 


CALIFORNIA. Clearwater—Clearwater Lumber 
Co. succeeded by Stangor Lumber Co.; A, F. 
Stangor, owner. 

FLORIDA. Palatka—J. W. Jones Lumber Co. 


moved to Buffalo Bluff (P. O. at Satsuma Heights). 


INDIANA. Brownsburg—aAllen A. Wilkinson 
Lumber Co. local interests taken over by Browus- 
burg Lumber Co.; J. E, Newkirk, manager. 

Rochester—Rochester Lumber & Supply Co. re- 
cently sold to R. S. McCord and W. W. Hayworth 
will operate under the name of The Manitou Lum- 
ber Co. 

KANSAS. 


Pittsburg—M & D Lumber & Mill- 


work Construction Co. now A. Messenger Lumper 
& Millwork Construction Co. (not inc.). 
Collyer—Badger Lumber & Coal Co. sold local 


yard to the J. M. King Co., of Kansas City, Kan. 

KENTUCKY. Princeton—M. L. Cash bought in- 
terest of his partner, Frank B, Blackburn, in the 
Cash & Blackburn Lumber Co. 

MINNESOTA. Badger—Central Lumber Co. suc- 
ceeded by George J. Row Lumber Co., in similar 
business at Roseau. 

3agley—Bagley Co-operative Co. 
department to Wilcox Lumber Co. 

MISSOURI. Cabool—Cabool Lumber Co. passed 
from ownership of J. H. Hahn of Springfield to 





sold lumber 


J. C. Matherly of Cabool. 

NEBRASKA. Bennett—Johnson & Dibble erect- 
ing lumber yard on site of recently burned Eggle- 
ston Lumber Yard, which they purchased. 

NEW YORK. North Tonawanda—Dock & Mill 
Co.: Mason Rossiter Smith now proprietor. 

OKLAHOMA. Bristow—King-Lawrence Lumber 
Co. is being absorbed by the Fullerton-Stuart, Pro- 


ducers and T. H. Rogers lumber companies. 


PENNSYLVANIA. Port Allegany—Theron Hardes 
of Coryville has purchased a half interest in the 
local planing mill from Leon C. Ford, and the 
new firm will be incorporated as the Port Al- 
legany Planing Mill (Inc.), handling a full line of 
building materials. 

WISCONSIN. Arcadia—J. J. Schneider Lumber 
Co. succeeded by Emil F. Rotering. 

Germantown—Frank J. Schwaldach 
purchased by Arnold Droese, formerly with the 
Jackobson Lumber Co., Menomonee Falls, and 
Aaron Klug, of Milwaukee, who will operate as 
the Germantown Lumber & Fuel Co. 

Milwaukee—C, A. Bentley Lumber Co. sold to 
Stowell Lumber Co. The business will be consoli- 
dated at the Bentley properties. 

Osseo—A. M. Paulson advises that in taking over 
the property of the C. W. Field Lumber Yard he 
will operate under the name of A. M. Paulson 
Lumber Co. instead of Osseo Lumber Co. 


Lumber Co. 


Incorporations 


CALIFORNIA. 
1515 East 7th St. 
Pasadena—Fox 
educational blocks. 
San Francisco—Sudden Lumber Co.; 
M. E. Sudden, E. R. Sudden, A. A. Axelrod, 
Fennimore and P. 8S. Ehrlich are directors. 
INDIANA. Knox—Nlehaus Lumber Co. (Inc.); 
to operate lumber yard and mill. Incorporators are 

Francis, Alfred and Benjamin Niehaus. 

Terre Haute—John McCrocklin Saw Mills (Inc.); 
Elmer C. Ramsey, 1245 North 11th St., interested. 
Will buy, contract for, lease and sell timberlands, 
logs and deal generally in lumber. 

MAINE. Portland—Portland Lumber Corpora- 
tion. President, Eric A. Jackson, and treasurer, 
Thomas J. Forrestall, of Portland. 


MASSACHUSETTS. Lowell—Correct Wood Heel 


Los Angeles—Shook Supply Co., 


Blocks Co.; manufacturers of 
$1,000,000. 
BH. W. 





Co. 
Scituate—Welch Co. 


MICHIGAN. Detroit—Lininger Fuel & Supply 
Co., 14100 Fullerton Ave. 

MISSISSIPPI. Jackson—Scanlon-Taylor Millwork 
Co.; manufacturers of millwork. 

NEW JERSEY. Camden—Colonial Furniture 


Frame Co. 
NEW YORK. 
New York City—Acme 

Co. 

New York City—Columbus Engineers’ Supply 
Co. (Inc.); $1,000; building materials. Emanuel 
Kalisch, 210 West 101st St., New York City, inter- 
ested. 

New York City 


Brooklyn—Brooklyn Table Co. 
Kalamein Door & Sash 





Lion Bar & Store Equipment Co. 


Rochester — Quality Wood Heel Co. (Inc.); 
$25,000. 
Valhalla—Pfister Coal & Lumber Co. (Inc.) 


NORTH CAROLINA. Fayetteville — Ellington- 
Fay Lumber Co.; $10,000. To buy, sell and deal in 
lumber and all kindred products. 


High Point—Trexler Furniture Co.; $100,000. 
c. L. Amos interested. 
OHIO. Lima—Lewis Bros. incorporated as 


Lewis Bros. Lumber Co.; $50,000. 
Warren—Prier Wood Co. G. H. Prier, 
L. Wood and George A. Wood interested. 
OKLAHOMA. Ada—Ada Lumber Co.; 
Incorporators: H. D. Lindsley, jr., and C. ° 
Bartlett, Dallas, and James D. Bartlett, Ada, Okla. 


Charles 


$10,000. 
w 


Holdenville—Hamp-Daniels Furniture Co.; $25,- 
000. Furniture manufacturers. ? 
TEXAS. Dallas—North Texas 
W. B. Handley interested. 
El Paso—Western Fuel & Lumber Co.; $3,000 
A. M. Edwards, 2906 Wheeling St. . 
WASHINGTON. Aberdeen—Pacific Veneer Proq- 
ucts Co. (Inc.); $5,000. Sawmill and logging. 
Raymond—Willapa Veneer Co.; $5,000. A. 7 
Pederson interested. : 
WEST VIRGINIA. Charleston—Charleston Body 
& Manufacturing Co., recently incorporated, has 
taken over the long idle Lobnitz Lumber Co. plant 
at Kanawha City. Will manufacture lumber, toys 
and cabinet fittings. C. W. Hickman, J. K. Lance 
and J. O. Quesenberry interested. 
WISCONSIN. Madison—Keystone Fuel 
terlal Co., organized in January, 
business quarters at 218 Corry St. 
Watertown—Watertown Table Slide Corporation; 


Materials Co, 


& Ma- 
has established 


$25,000. Manufacturers of table slides, furniture, 
lumber and wood products. 
Waukesha—Furniture Manufacturers (Inc.) 


New Ventures 


ARKANSAS. Judsonia—The Wood-Freeman Lum- 
ber Co. of Searcy will open a branch here, occupy- 
ing the buildings and yards formerly used by J. E£, 
Owens. 

BD. ¢. Anacostia (Washington)—Hechinger Co, 
opening new branch store at 1905 Nichols Ave. 
Ss. E 


FLORIDA. Live Oak—Baker Lumber Co. opened 
yard on East Howard St. 

Tampa—Russ Lumber & Supply Co., 3008 Seventh 
Ave. Specializes in longleaf yel.ow pine and build- 
ers’ supplies. 

INDIANA. 





Evansville—Mexamerican Hardwood 


0. 

KENTUCKY. Ashland—Eli Williams is opening 
a retail lumber yard and planing mill at Seven- 
teenth St. and the river. 

Versallles—Bohannon Coal & Feed Co. is adding 
retail lumber. 

MASSACHUSETTS. 
ber Co.; retail. 

Springfield—The 
Franklin St.; 


Brockton—Brockton Lum- 


Store & Office Fixture Co., 196 
manufacturer of fixtures. 

MISSOURI. Kansas City—Earl G. Bennett has 
leased a lumber yard at 16th and Liberty Sts. 

NEW YORK. New York City—New York Lum- 
ber & Panel Co., 242 East 25th St.; retail lumber; 
John T. Cenerale, proprietor. 

New York City—David Ripley & Sons-W. Frank 
Hopping (inc.) opening local oifice in Grand Cen- 
tral Terminal; headquarters at Port Newark. N. J. 

Stamford—Demarest & Sons, Main St. 





OREGON. Portland—P. A. Ronning has en- 
gaged in the woouworking business at 622 S. E, 
Grand. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 
(not inc.); wholesale and commission. 

TEXAS. Kilgore—--Comer Lumber & Supply Co. 

WASHINGTON. Chehalis—R. G. Willrich, for 
several years superintendent of the Palmer Lumber 
Co. at Chehalis, has organized the Lewis County 
Lumber Co. of that city. He will actively manage 
the concern, which will engage in a general retail 
lumber business, 

WISCONSIN. 


Erie—H. Irwin Lumber Co. 


Wausau—Gill Hardwood Co. (not 


inc.); wholesale hardwood lumber. 
Casualties 
FLORIDA. Quincy—Prine Lumber Co. dry kiln, 


office building, 
by $60,000 fire. Will rebuild. 

MINNESOTA. Minneapolis—G. M. Stewart Lum- 
ber Co. yard had $75,000 fire loss. 

MISSISSIPPI. Smithdale—Sawmill owned by 0. 
R. and R. E. Williams damaged by fire about 
$20,000. Will be rebuilt. 

NORTH CAROLINA. Hertford—Major & Loomis 
Co. sawmill destroyed by $60,000 fire. Will rebuild 
immediately. 

OREGON. Mayger—Fluhrer Bros., shingle manu- 
facturers, suffered loss of dry kiln and shingies oy 
fire, estimated at $10,000. 


sheds and planing mill destroyed 





New Mills and Equipment 


ALABAMA. Huntsville—Huntsville Transfer & 
Building Material Co. added a sawmill. 
KENTUCKY. Barbourville—J. H. Black plans 


installing machinery for manufacture of beer keg 
staves. 

NORTH CAROLINA. Kinston—Hines Bros. Lum- 
ber Co. plans rebuilding burned planing mill at 
once. 

OREGON. Nashville—Otis Hamar is erecting 4 
sawmill. 

Portland—S. Rirkenwald Co., 84 N. 5th St., will 
erect a refrigerator case factory at the corner of 
East 30th N. and Killingsworth. 

Portland—Jones Lumber Co. plant, recently 
burned, will be rebuilt. Werk will begin as soon 
as insurance is adjusted. 

WISCONSIN. Marinette—Marinette & Meno 
minee Box Co. plans erection of $40,000 factory. 

CANADA. Ontario, Wiarton—Gilpin Bros. pla 
rebullding their planing mill which was recently 
destroyed by fire, with loss of $50,000. 

Quebec, L’Assomption—O. Langlois (Ltd.), Notre 
Dame and St. Etienne Sts., plans sash and doof 
factory to cost $50,000, including equipment. 
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New England Trade News 


[F. J. Caulkins] 


Boston, Mass., April 24.—The conviction 
that the recent decision of the Federal Supreme 
Court in the “Appalachian Coals” case is of 
vital importance to the future well-being of the 
lumber industry, is strongly in evidence in lum- 
ber circles in this section. A special meeting 
of the directors of the Massachusetts Whole- 
sale Lumber Association was held at the Cham- 
ber ot Commerce, Boston, on Tuesday when 
its value was presented by a leading Boston 
attorney, who outlined various plans which 
promised relief from the almost intolerable 
conditions that had prevailed. As a result of 
this roundtable conference, the directors ar- 
ranged for a general trade meeting at an early 
date, when this same local attorney for the 
National-American Wholesale Lumber Associ- 
ation will definitely lay a course for the lum- 
ber distributor. A delegation from this associ- 
ation will attend the annual convention of the 
wholesale trade in Washington this week, and 
will follow closely the presentation by Wilson 
Compton of the significance of this latest ruling 
of the Supreme Court. 

The movement of lumber from wholesale and 
retail points in New England is scarcely up to 
the normal mid-winter volume. Business at 
the yards runs largely to repair and remodelling 
work, which accounts for fully 50 percent of the 
money value of all orders. Lack of home 
building is due to lack of available mortgage 
funds, a situation that is rapidly being corrected, 
for all New England States except Massachu- 
setts have adopted enabling acts permitting sav- 
ings and co-operative banks and insurance com- 
panies to affiliate with the Federal! Home Loan 
Bank. A bill of similar import was reported 
to the Massachusetts legislature o1 April 12. 
The Home Loan Bank for New England has 
twenty-five fully accepted member banks, to 
whom a line of credit up to $2,200,000 has been 
granted, and forty other applications are now 
being considered. 


West Coast Fir and Hemlock.—With the 
consuming demand far below normal, yards 
are placing orders sparingly, but in face of 
a firm and advancing market are inclined to 
cover their needs promptly. Local wholesale 
offices are advised that the firm price group 
on the West Coast has a new and higher 
price list in plan. The only advance reported 
in the last two weeks applies to 4- and 6-inch 
slash grain, kiln dried uppers, which have 
been marked up $1. Local stocks at the 
terminals are well cleaned up, and cargo 
receipts thus far in April have been in the 
form of mill orders, with few unsold lots 
offering. The total for April will equal that 
of any other April in the last four years. 
The c. i. f. firm prices, discounts from page 
9%, List 31, to dealers at the Boston docks, 
including all March and April advances, are: 
No. 1 common with 15 percent of No. 2, 2x3- 
inch, $13 off; 2x4-inch, $13.50 off; 2x6- to 
12-inch, $14 off; 3x3- to 4x8-inch, $15 off, 
with all of the larger timber sizes 40 feet 
and under at $20 off. All hemlock sizes are 
$1 less. Square edge boards, fir and/or hem- 
lock, are uniformly held at: No. 1 common, 
1x6-inch, $16.50; 8- and 10-inch, $17.50; No. 2, 
6-inch, $14.50; 8- to 12-inch, $15.75; No. 3 com- 
mon, 6-inch, $12.50; 8- to 12-inch, $14.25. 


Eastern Spruce.—There is a fair call from 
the industrials for box lumber and crating, 
but demand from the yards still lags. All 
sizes of dry spruce were marked up 50 cents 
on April 15. but no changes have been made 
In the “firm price” list for dimension sched- 
ules or random. The base price for dimen- 
Sion schedules is $32, for 8-inch and under, 
20 feet and under. For random, the smaller 
Scantling sizes sell at $23; 6-inch, $24; 8-inch, 
$26; 10- and 12-inch, $32 and $34. In spruce 
lumber circles a ripple of excitement came 
with the announcement of an embargo by 
Great Britain against Soviet Russian spruce. 
This year Soviet Russia had contracted to 
deliver approximately 780,000,000 feet of lum- 
ber in Great Britain. Little of this Russian 


lumber had been shipped, because of ice- 
bound conditions at Russian ports. 


Lath and Shingles.—Demand is light, and 
lath have dropped 25 cents, bringing the 1%- 
inch to $3.50, delivered at Boston points, and 
the wider size to an even $4. For the east- 
ern white cedar shingles, the market is fairly 
steady, with most sales at the old level of $4 
for extras; $3.25 for clears, and $2.25 for 
second clears. West Coast red cedars have 
dropped 5 cents to $3.09 for the 16-inch 
XXXXX, and $3.44 for the 18-inch Perfec- 
tions. Few if any consignments have been 
landed and, though offerings are light, the 
price range for XXXXX is from $2.70 to 
$2.80 per square. 


Maple Heel Stock.—There is a growing 
searcity of available heel maple and, though 
the active season will end in about three 
weeks, the price range for the common and 
select grade is wide and runs from $60 to 
$70, with an occasional sale at a slightly 
lower figure. The formation of a “firm price” 
selling agency is being discussed. 





Pine Boxboards.—Some of the box shops 
are busy filling emergency orders for beer 
cases, but otherwise are quite inactive. One 
large order for narrow square edge will be 
placed this week as low as $19. Most small 
sales have been made at a range of $23@25. 
For round edge there have been prices as low 
as $14, with most sales at $15@17T. 


North Carolina Pine roofers have been 
marked up $1 to a new high of $19.50. 


New Hampshire Association Meets 

The regular quarterly meeting of the New 
Hampshire Lumbermen’s’ Association was 
held at the Hotel Carpenter, Manchester, on 
Friday, April 14, with President Arthur G. 
Bowler in the chair. At the morning session 
a resolution was adopted opposing the bill 
now in the legislature, which provides for 
the regulation of the use of State highways 
by commercial trucks. A committee was ap- 
pointed to confer with the Federal military 
authorities in charge of the building of re- 
forestation camps for the unemployed, to se- 
cure the use of New Hampshire lumber in 
their construction. The feature of the after- 
noon session was an address by W. H. Neaves, 
executive vice president of the Federal Home 
Loan Bank for the New England district, lo- 
cated at Cambridge. He reviewed the 
achievements and possibilities of his bank, 
and pointed out that while New Hampshire 
had promptly enacted laws permitting State 
banks to join the Home Loan Bank, only 
four Building & Loan associations and two 
savings banks in the State had applied for 
membership. He, however, commended the 
Manchester Building & Loan Association for 
its enterprise in being the first bank in New 
England to send in its application and check 
to cover its membership in the central bank. 

At a receiver’s sale of stock on the yard 
of the George J. Barker Lumber Co., in 
Waltham, Mass., held Tuesday, April 18, about 
158,000 feet of lumber was sold in parcels 
to many buyers. This old yard location will 
hereafter be occupied by a new corporation, 
the Norumbega Flooring & Lumber Co., of 
which B. F. McDonald will be president, and 
Alfred Seymour, bookkeeper for the old com- 
pany, will be treasurer. 


A. Mervin Chace, of Fall River, has been 
appointed exclusive sales agent in Massachu- 
setts and Rhode Island by the Kellogg Lum- 
ber Co., of Monroe, La., manufacturer of 
hardwoods, cypress, oak flooring and short- 


leaf pine. 
New York, N. Y. 


Yards continue with practically no stock 
on hand. A combination of adverse weather 
and uncertainty as to just what steps Wash- 
ington would take to improve conditions has 
made for very unsettled market conditions. 
This has been partially offset, however, by 
the President’s recent acts toward inflation. 
A rise is expected in all commodities, and na- 
turally lumber prices will also go up. North 
Carolina and western pine sales showed a 
slight increase in the last week. Prices have 
advanced, are holding firm at the new level, 
and are expected to advance further within 
sixty days. 
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Hendrik Romeyn, 
ing department of the Merrill Co., 
City, Utah, has become secretary 
ness Men’s Alliance department of 
Lake City Chamber of Commerce. 


H. E. Hessler, timber products engineer, 
Seattle, Wash., has accepted an assignment with 
the Weyerhaeuser Timber Co., Longview, Wash. 
Mr. Hessler will join the Weyerhaeuser staff 
in making economic surveys in connection with 
the company’s operations at Longview. 


Lewis Anderson, who is associated with W. 
D. Kelly & Co., New Jersey wholesale yard, 
is visiting in Seattle. Mr. Anderson formerly 


was with the New York office of Krauss Bros., 
Seattle. R. McKamey, of Philadelphia, also 
formerly with Krauss Bros., is likewise a Seat- 
tle visitor. 

H. H. Jones, Seattle, Wash., formerly logging 
engineer with James D. Lacey & Co., has 
accepted a position with the Lewis-Bean Co., 


this city. Mr. Jones will be located in the 
intermountain pine region, looking after the 


company’s interests in connection with its pine 
manufacturing operations. 


Fred Larkins, who for some time has been 
manager of the Morgan Lumber & Manufac- 
turing Co., Charleston, W. Va., under the 
receiver, has resigned that connection and re- 
turned to Cincinnati, Ohio, his address in that 
city being 1329 Paxton Avenue. Mr. Larkins 


has not announced his plans for the future, but 
probably will make another lumber connection. 


P. S. Bresnahan, representing the J. W. 
Wells Lumber Co., of Menominee, Mich., while 
in Baltimore, Md., recently, said he had cov- 
ered a wide territory, including towns in Ohio 
and other States, and that within a short period 
he had sold 600,000 feet of flooring, much of 
it maple, at acceptable figures. [His company 
is one of the largest producers of maple floor- 
ing in the country. 


W. B. Mack, former manager of the East- 
ern Terminal Lumber Co., of Wilmington, 
Del., has returned to Aberdeen, Wash., follow- 
ing an absence of seven years, and hereafter 


will make his headquarters on Grays Harbor. 
He is a pioneer Grays Harbor lumberman, 
and formerly owned the Slade mill at Aber- 
deen. He declares that eastern States antici- 
pate a big upswing in business by fall, and is 
confident that the impulse will be felt on the 
Pacific coast. 


William L. Saunders, president and general 
manager of the Cummers-Diggins Lumber Co., 


Cadillac, Mich., one of the oldest and largest 
lumber and flooring concerns in the northern 
part of the State, has resigned and, with John 
L. Colby, sales manager, who also has resigned, 
will give all his time to the Cadillac-Soo Lum 
ber Co., at Sault Ste. Marie. Offices have been 


established in the Peoples Savings Bank Build- 
ing, Cadillac. Waldo and Arthur G. Cummers 
have taken over the management of the Cum- 
mers-Diggins company. 


The many friends throughout the lumber 
industry of Harry J. Colman, who has been 
confined to his home at 524 Briar Place, Chi- 
cago, for several months ‘oie with an at- 
tack of sarcoma, will be grieved to learn that 
his condition recently has grown worse and 
that he now is confined to his bed, having lost 
complete use of his left side from paralysis. 
While his condition precludes the possibility of 
answering the many letters that come to him 
every week from manufacturers, wholesalers 
and lumber and building material dealers, these 


letters are a great source of enjoyment and 
cheer to him. 


Through his close contact with 





the trade for many years and his frequent ap- 
pearances on the platform at retail lumber 
conventions all over the country, Mr. Colman 
has made a host of warm friends and few men 
have a wider acquaintanceship in the trade. 


M. L. Pease, Galloway-Pease Co., Sumter, 
S. C., in making the rounds among eastern 
wholesalers expressed himself as feeling quite 
bullish. He said that he had made sales in 
considerable volume at higher prices. H. H. 
Buckman, Cherry River Boom & Lumber Co., 

West Virginia, who makes his headquarters 
in Philadelphia, said he had found distributors 
inclined to place orders and increase commit- 


ments. A. W. Thompson, of D. M. Rose & 
Co., of Knoxville, Tenn., indicated that his ex- 
perience had been of a rather encouraging 


nature. 





Announces Addition to Personnel 


Mempuis, TENN., April 24—R. A. Taylor, 
secretary-treasurer of the DeSoto Hardwood 
Flooring Co., has announced the addition to 


that organization of William G. Whitman, who 
has been given full charge of the distribution of 
flooring, his appointment being effective April 
17. Mr. Whitman has a broad experience in 
the distribution of oak flooring, having traveled 
nationally for many years, and he enjoys a wide 
acquaintance among the retail lumber dealers. 
With this acquaintance and this background of 
experience and knowledge of the flooring busi- 
Mr. Whitman is eminently qualified to 
keep before the retail lumber dealers the mer- 
its of DeSoto Quality Oak Flooring. In an- 
nouncing the appointment of Mr. Whitman, Mr. 
Taylor expressed the opinion that the resump- 
tion of residence building is not far away. With 
an annual capacity of 18,000,000 feet of oak 
flooring, this company will be prepared to as- 
sume its full share of responsibility in supply- 
ing the needed oak flooring for these buildings. 
The DeSoto Hardwood Flooring Co. is ex- 
clusively represented in Chicago territory by 
the Vanlandingham Lumber Co. 


ness, 





High Rates Kill Lumber Tonnage 


J. J. Chalmers, secretary of the Lord & Bush- 
nell Co., who has been making a careful study 
of the effects of high railroad rates on lumber 
from the Pacific Coast, recently discussed this 
question in a letter to the Chicago Daily News. 
replying to one from another writer who had 
presented a plea in behalf of the railroads. In 
his letter, Mr. Chalmers said: 

The Interstate Commerce Commission's GFS 
File 1633 definitely states that it is unable 
to locate any request from western railroads 
for authority to meet competition on Douglas 
fir lumber caused by boat lines operating 
through the Panama Canal. 


The consumption of Douglas fir lumber 
from Boston back to Chicago is something 
enormous, actually amounting to more than 
25.000 earloads during 1932, which was the 
smallest consumption year in the history of 
the Panama Canal operation, and every foot 
of this lumber should and could have gone 


through the Chicago gateway. This commod- 
ity being the largest individual tonnage lost 
to the western railroads, it is incomprehensi- 


ble why they make no effort to adjust their 
classifications to regain this tonnage 
A few years ago Chicago handled millions 


of feet of Douglas fir and redistributed it east, 
all of which is lost now to the Chicago dis- 
trict. The boats carry huge quantities of 
rough lumber at a-low rate, slowly, and this 
has taken the business from the railroads, 
which endeavor to carry small quantities, per 
ear, of highly finished lumber at high rates 
and extraordinary competitive speedy deliv- 


April 


29, 1933 


ery, but this does not get the business. 

Special cars were built for the automobile 
traffic, the perishable traffic and many others 
—the automobile people who were favored 
have turned and taken the business away 
from the railroads—but you never saw spe- 
cial cars built to carry lumber. 

The minimum weight per car’on lumber js 
lower today than it was twenty years ago, 
whereas the capacity of cars and engine pull- 
ing power is double. Douglas fir is a very 
heavy commodity and would permit of very 
high minimum weights and shipment of ten 
solid carloads or more, which would be pulled 
with very little additional expense by the 
engine, and until this condition is met the 
boats will continue to have the traffic unless 
some legerdemain is practiced, such as prob- 
ably occurred some years ago in the stifling 





of the water transportation on the Great 
Lakes. (See Interstate Commerce Commission 
Statement 33 ICC 699 and How It Was 


Stifled.) 

The railroads are prohibited from owning 
Panama Canal lines. However, the agitation 
by the railroads is now along the lines of 
attempting to repeal that portion of the 
Panama Canal Act which prohibits this, in- 
stead of giving us low cost transportation 
which would be remunerative to them. 

The railroad rate now is 72 cents per 100 
pounds, and twenty years ago it was 54 cents 
per 100 pounds. You do not even see them 
falling back to the old rates like all other 
salesmen have had to do. Instead, they at- 
tempt to add to the rates. 





"Just Green in Washington" 


Graduate conventioneers who have had fre- 
quent occasion to laugh at the wit of Orville 
H. Greene, of the Wilson & Greene Lumber 
Co., Syracuse, N. Y., will be interested in a 
story under the above head which appeared in 
the Syracuse Herald a few days after the in- 
auguration, and no doubt his lumbermen friends 
will chorus, “It’s just like him!” Indicated as 
a “special dispatch to the Herald” the story 
from Washington said: 

Capitol Hill is having a hearty laugh these 
days over the inaugural adventures of two 
Syracusans—Orville Greene and Frank J. 
Cregg, justice of the Supreme Court—who 
came to the Capital to see Mr. Roosevelt take 
over the Presidency. 

These gentlemen, having no tickets to any 
of the numerous stands erected along Penn- 
sylvania Avenue for seating spectators of the 
grand parade, had paused, in their peregrina- 


tions from the Capitol toward the White 
House, in front of a stand. As Judge Cregg 
is ample in girth and height and as Mr. 
Greene is not under-sized, there immediately 
came a chorus from behind: 

“Down in front!” 

A policeman, with strict orders not to allow 
any loitering, bobbed up. 

“Hey there, you!” he shouted, ‘move 
along!” 

Mr. Greene muttered something and the 
policeman walked over to him with a query, 
“What's that?” 

I said,” replied Mr. Greene, “that’s a fine 
way to treat a Senator.’ 

‘Oh-h-h!” said the surprised cop. “Excuse 
me, Senator, I didn’t recognize you. What's 
your name?” 

Mr. Greene thought hard and fast. “Law- 
rence, he said. “Senator Lawrence. And 
this,” he continued, turning to the towering 
form of Judge Cregg, “is my secretary. 
What’s your name, officer?” 

Riley,” said the bluecoat. “And _ sure, 


Senator, 


what are you doing out here on the 
avenue, 


— may I ask, you and your secretary, 
1en you ought to be riding up f 
ron the 
parade?” -™ 
“Well,” said Mr. Greene, “I just got in. I’m 


a new Senator and I’m just green in Wash- 
ington.” 


- Police man Riley nodded sympathetically. 
We get ’em every two years, Senator,” he 
said. “What state are you from?” 


Again Mr. Greene did some fast thinking. 
“Tennessee,” he replied, taking a shot in the 
dark. 

The policeman’s face 
glorified grin. ‘My own state, 
said. “What’s your town?” 

“Nashville.” 


lighted with @ 


” he 


up 
Senator, 


“A good town,” replied the bluecoat. “I’m 
from Chattanooga.” 
“Are you,” asked Mr. Greene, “by any 
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chance the son of my friend, old man Riley?” 


“Sure and I am—the son of Bill Riley him- 
self! Well! Well! Well! It’s a small world 
after all, ain’t it, Senator?” 

Just then another bluecoat came along. 
“Get along, Riley, and you two fellows, too; 
no loitering here,” warned the newcomer. 

“Off with you, off with you,” waved Riley. 
“T]] attend to this.” 

And he did. Officer Riley, not long ago 
from Chattanooga, constituted himself for the 
rest of the afternoon personal guide and 
attendant to “Senator Lawrence and his sec- 
retary,” showing them the sights of the pa- 
rade and the city until, several hours later, 
he bade them a friendly farewell. 

And now Mr. Greene, having returned to 
his lumber business in Syracuse, is chuckling 
over his experience and thanking his lucky 
stars that he hailed from Nashville and not 
Mr. Riley’s old home town. 





Head Sales Divisions 


Officials of the Fordyce-Crossett Sales Co. 
report gratifying interest being shown by the 
retail lumber dealers of the country in the 
Crossett Life-Long homes first announced in 
the April 1 issue of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 
and arrangements are being rapidly completed 
for the distribution of these houses through out- 
standing dealers in various sections. The manu- 
facture and distribution of these houses and 
the sale of other Crossett-Watzek-Gates prod- 























W. H. BURROUGHS 
Crossett, Ark. 
Sales Manager South- 
ern Division 


JOHN T. ERWIN 
Chicago, Ill. 
Sales Manager North- 
ern Division 


ucts made it desirable to locate the general sales 
offices of the company in Chicago, and in con- 
nection with the change some important an- 
nouncements have been made with reference to 
the sales personnel. Wohile all departments will 
work directly under Adam Trieschmann, presi- 
dent of the Fordyce-Crossett Sales Co., with 
headquarters in Chicago, the sales department 
nas been organized in divisions, with a sales 
manager in charge of each. 

W. H. Burroughs has been named sales man- 
ager of the southern division of the Fordyce- 
Crossett Sales Co., with headquarters at Cros- 
sett, Ark. Mr. Burroughs was formerly sales 
manager of the Freeman-Smith Lumber Co., 
Millville, Ark.. having been with that concern 
ten years. For four years he was sales manager 
ot the Fordyce Lumber Co., Fordyce, Ark., 
alter which he operated an independent whole- 
sale company at Camden, Ark. For the last 
three years he has been sales manager of the 
Fordyce-Crossett Sales Co. at Crossett. Un- 
der the new arrangement he will have entire 
charge of sales in the southern division. 

John T. Erwin becomes sales manager for 
the northern division, with headquarters at 80 
‘ast Jackson Boulevard, Chicago. Mr. Erwin 
literally grew up in the lumber business, his 
entire experience having been with the Crossett 
Lumber Co, Graduating from the Crossett high 
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school, he attended and graduated from the 
Arkansas State University at Fayetteville. For 
fifteen years he has been assistant sales man- 
ager of the Crossett Lumber Co., and his father 
was former superintendent of the Fordyce Lum- 
ber Co. at Fordyce and the Crossett Lumber 
Co. at Crossett. Mr. Erwin now makes his 
home in Evanston, Ill., and will have charge of 
all sales in the northern district for the For- 
dyce-Crossett Sales Co. 

George Roberts has been placed in charge of 
the small homes department, with headquarters 
in the Chicago office; while W. H. Elbring is 
manager of the industrial department, with 
headquarters at 806 Chestnut Street, St. Louis. 








You'll See Him at Chicago 


Get acquainted with Mr. Brontosaurus, only 
don’t do it late at night if you value vour peace 
of mind. Usually he dwells only in nightmares, 
and books, and geological museums. But he 
will be at Chicago, at the Sinclair Refining 
Co.’s exhibit at A Century of Progress, and 
he’ll have six other dinosaurs with him—all 
the handiwork of P. G. Alen, of Fort Wayne, 
Ind., dinosaur maker extraordinary to the mo- 
tion-picture industry. 

Brontosaurus in his native state, when he 
roamed the woods and fields a hundred million 
years ago (count ’em), was a. 40-ton critter 
with a 2-pound brain. On that scale a man 
today would have a brain the size of a pin- 
head—but it is usually contended that no man 
has a brain that small, not even the “other 
driver” in an auto accident nor the lumber 
dealer who relies solely on cutting prices to 
get rid of his lumber. 

But the brontosaurus had only that much 
brain, and those who claim to know him savy 
he might have had even that little divided 
into two parts, one in the head to direct such 
matters as eating, drinking and steering, and 
the other somewhere aft, to keep the hind legs 
from rambling off somewhere and ruining the 
dinosaur’s day—dual control like a hook-and- 
ladder fire engine today. Mr. Alen will locate 
the modern brontosaurus’ brain in his stomach, 
and it will really be an electric motor, or per- 
haps two motors. 

At the urge of this electric brain Mr. Alen’s 
prehistoric pet will grunt and heave his paunchy 
sides like a wrestler, will wag his 30-foot tail 
like little Fido, and will twist his 20-foot neck 
like nobody's business. Through it all he and 
his smaller playmates must be built strongly 
enough to withstand the Lake Michigan gales, 
which are not always zephyrs. Of the seven 
dinosaurs, brontosaurus will be 70 feet long, 
duckbill dinosaurs 15 feet, stegosaurus 25 feet, 
tryanosaurus 25 feet, triceratops 20 feet, two 
protoceratops 4 feet long, and a nest of dino- 
saur eggs, two of which are caught in the act 
of hatching out little (!) protoceratops. 

It has been so long since any dinosaur wanted 
traveling accommodations that the railroads 
have had to make new freight classifications for 
these husky brutes. 

—_—_—_—_—_—_—_—_:— 


Ils Elected President 


PortsmoutH, Onto, April 24.—At the an- 
nual meeting of the stockholders and directors 
of the Vulcan Corporation, parent organization 
of the Vulcan Golf Co., Col. A. L. Mercer 
was re-elected president, and the other execu- 
tives were also re-elected. Announcement was 
made of the appointment of H. C. Brownson, 
formerly production manager of the Vulcan 
Corporation and acting manager of the Vulcan 
Golf Co. since last season, as general manager of 
the company. This announcement will be of 
particular interest to the many friends of Mr. 
Brownson, who has had important connections 
in the lumber trade and who enjoys a wide 
acquaintance. For ten years Mr. Brownson was 
with the Parker-Young Co. and Woodstock 


Lumber Co., Boston, Mass.; for five years he 
was with the Norwood Sash & Door Manu- 
facturing Co., Norwood, Ohio: two years with 
Segelke & Kohlhaus Co., La Crosse, Wis., and 
for the last four years with the Vulcan Cor- 
poration at Portsmouth. 
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MRS. JOHN PHILIP WEYERHABPUSER, 
69, nationally known for her philanthropic 
and civic work, died suddenly at her home in 
Tacoma, Wash., April 23. She was the wife 


of J. Weyerhaeuser, head of the Weyer- 
haeuser interests. Death followed a heart 
attack. She had been a resident of Tacoma 


since 1914, and was one of Tacoma’s best 
known and widely beloved citizens. 

At the time of her death, Mrs. Weyer- 
haeuser was chairman of the advisory com- 
mittee and the administrative council of the 
Tacoma Y. W. C. A., a member of the na- 
tional Y. W. C. A. board, a member of the 
national Red Cross board, the Tacoma public 
library board, the Tacoma Garden Club, the 
Aloha Club, the A. A. U. W., Bethany Presby- 
terian Church and other organizations. Dur- 
ing the World War, she was head of the Red 
Cross organization in Washington State, and 
also was president of the Tacoma Red Cross 
chapter. She organized the Tacoma Y. W. 
Cc. A. hostess house. She founded the Tacoma 
Public Health Nursing Association and was 
a member of the original board of the Ta- 
coma Orthopedic Association. She was a 
graduate of Mount Holyoke College, and had 
planned to attend the fiftieth anniversary of 
the graduation of her class this spring. Be- 
fore her marriage to Mr. Weyerhaeuser, she 
was prominent in educational work in the 
East. A beautifully designed and hand- 
somely equipped hall in the Tacoma Y. W. 
Cc. A. building bears the name of Mrs. Weyer- 
haeuser, who presented the hall to the or- 
ganization. The efforts of Mrs. Weyerhaeuser 
towards welfare relief and rehabilitation won 
her nation-wide recognition, and last year 
she was appointed by President Hoover to 
serve on the national welfare commission. 

She was an ardent horticulturist, and the 
beautiful grounds surrounding the Weyer- 
haeuser home in Tacoma were landscaped 
under her personal supervision. 

Mrs. Weyerhaeuser was born in Holbrook, 
Mass. She was Anna Mary Holbrook before 
her marriage to Mr. Weyerhaeuser in Hol- 
brook Nov. 7, 1901. She is survived by her 
husband and by three step-children, Mrs. F. 
Rodman Titcomb, of Tacoma, wife of the 
general manager of the Weverhaeuser Tim- 
ber Co.; J. Philip Weyerhaeuser, jr., of Ta- 
coma, and Frederick Weyerhaeuser, of 
Minneapolis. Mrs. Titcomb is now in Havana, 
Cuba, but is expected to leave immediately 
for Tacoma. 

Funeral arrangements have not 
completed, but it is expected that 
probably will be in the family plot at 
Island, Il. 


JOHN LEWIS LANE, 73, of Glencoe, IIL, 
died April 21. A man of unusual personality, 
he was known as “Jim” Lane to personal 
and business friends. Born at Dayton, Ohio, 
“Jim” Lane spent most of his early life at 
Burlington, Iowa, where he attended local 
schools and where he began his lumber 
career as a lad of seventeen, with Berry & 
Gilman at the Cascades, this period being at 
the height of the rafting trade on the Mis- 
sissippi. This picturesque life and its many 
original characters, from river captains and 
pilots to loggers and deck hands, became 
a part of Mr. Lane’s living interest in his 
work. Human beings were always individ- 
uals to him and countless deeds of kindness 
marked his daily path. At twenty Mr. Lane 
went on the road for the Soper Lumber Co. 
of Chicago, covering the midwestern States. 
In this work he laid the foundation in wide 
acquaintance and comradeship which later 
led to his capable share in founding the 
Southwestern Lumbermen’s Association at 
Kansas City. He later became a partner in 
the Lane-Tschudy Lumber Co. at Kansas 
City, with manufacturing interests in Arkan- 
sas. His vivid tales of the life and character 
of the Arkansas mountaineer enlivened many 
meetings of the lumber association. A brief 
business period in St. Louis was followed 
by his removal to Chicago. where for many 
years he had been a leading figure in the 
lumber trade. He was a director of the old 
Lumbermen’s Association of Chicago, and 
until recently he was a familiar figure wher- 
ever lumbermen were assembled. Tn 1890 
he married Miss Myrtie Ruggles of Chicago. 
To this union three daughters were born. 
two of whom—Mrs. John D. Galbraith of 
Glencoe, Ill., and Mrs. Frank Paxton, of Kan- 


been 
burial 
Rock 


sas City—with their mother survive. to- 
gether with Mr. Lane’s sister. Mrs. J. é 
Dixon of Burlington, Iowa. Hunting and 
fishing were his greatest recreations, and 


he knew intimately the Mississippi River and 
the heautiful countryside of that region. In 
his later years his outdoor recreation took 
the form of golf. and he was considered one 
of the most skillful players on the Skokie 
course. During the last twenty-seven years 
of his life he lived at Glencoe, Ill., where 
he was a frequent attendant at the Union 
Church of that city. While ill health caused 





Jim 
lumber 


his retirement from business in 
Lane never lost his interest in 
business nor in the host of warm friends 
engaged in it. After a funeral service at 
the residence in Glencoe, the body was taken 
to Burlington, Iowa, for interment. 


1929, 
the 


ALFRED E. EDGCOMB, 66, president In- 
sular Lumber Co., died April 13 at his home 
in Germantown, Philadelphia, of heart trou- 
ble. Mr. Edgcomb was born in Tioga County, 
Pennsylvania, and operated sawmills for 
many years in northwestern Pennsylvania. 
He also was interested in a sash door and 
blind factory at Knoxville, Pa., with his 
brothers and father, the business being known 
as I. M. Edgcomb & Sons. He later was vice 


president of the Fassett Lumber Co., of 
Fassett, Que. In 1913 he became general 
sales manager of the Insular Lumber Co., 


whose large sawmill is at Fabrica, Occ. 
Negros, Philippine Islands. He later became 
vice president, and, on the death of J. Sloat 
Fassett, succeeded him as president in 1924. 
Since 1923 the company’s executive offices 
have been in Philadelphia. Mr. Edgcomb was 
well known throughout the lumber industry, 
always having the respect and admiration of 
his competitors as well as his associates. He 
took an active interest in the National Hard- 
wood Lumber Association, and served several 
terms on the rules committee. When he first 
started his work with the Insular Lumber 
Company, Philippine mahogany was practi- 
cally unknown in the United States, and he 
introduced it to the trade. Mr. Edgcomb is 
survived by his widow, Ada R. Edgcomb, and 
his son Ervin R. Edgcomb, who is secretary 
of the Insular Lumber Co. 


CLAYTON HUNTER FOOTE, 69, 
Cc. H. Foote Lumber Co., of Cleveland, Ohio, 
died April 18 at Huron Road Hospital, of 
pneumonia following an operation. Mr. Foote 
was one of the pioneer lumbermen of Cleve- 
land. He started at the age of 18 with the 
Fisher & Wilson Co. Later he formed the 
Cc. H. Foote Lumber Co., which he conducted 
actively until his death. He also founded 
the Harvard Lumber Co., and was its presi- 
dent for several years. He was a director 
in several other lumber concerns in the city. 
His kindly spirit and genial personality en- 
deared him to the hearts of all his friends. 
His principal philanthropy was the establish- 
ment of a hospital for the reclamation of vic- 
tims of the drink habit. His charities also 
include active support of the Brotherhood 
Club, an organization to help rehabilitate 
paroled prisoners. In 1889 he married Maude 


president 


Wentworth, who died in 1897. There were 
three daughters by that marriage. In 1904 
he married Anna Miller. They have one 
daughter. Mr. Foote is survived by his 


widow, four daughters, and two sisters. 


ROYAL P. JETER, 56, 
died suddenly April 8. Born in Bryan, Tex., 
he moved to Cameron with his father, who 
established the Jeter Lumber Co. there in 
1893. After active service in the Spanish- 
American War, he assumed an active part in 
the company management, and on the death 


of Cameron, Tex., 


of his father in 1917 he became head of it. 
The company was incorporated in 1926, 
opened a branch at Calvert and purchased 


the Hearne Lumber Co., at Hearne, Tex. He 
was vice president of the Lumbermen’s Asso- 
ciation of Texas, and was to have taken an 
active part at the convention to be opened 
April 12. He had a genial and happy nature, 
was active in civic and political affairs, but 
never sought office, and gave freely to char- 
ity. Surviving him are his widow and two 
sons, Royal P., jr., and John W., his step- 
mother, six sisters and three brothers. 


MRS. ALICE PANCOAST JACKSON, 80, 
widow of Wilbur F. Jackson, one of three 
brothers who attained prominence in the 
North Carolina pine industry, died April 11 
at her home in Baltimore, Md. Mrs. Jack- 
son’s husband, together with the late Elihu 
E. Jackson, one time governor of Maryland, 
and another brother, founded the parent en- 
terprise, out of which grew several other 
corporations. The E. E. Jackson Lumber Co., 
of Riderwood, Ala., and the Jackson Co., 
of Lockhart, Ala., are the outcome. The two 
corporations are now being managed by sons 
of the late governor. Mrs. Jackson is sur- 
vived by a brother, George W. Smith, and by 
a daughter, wife of former Mayor James H. 
Preston, of Baltimore. 


JOSEPH D. VIRDIN, 61, president Canton 
Lumber Co., of Baltimore, died on April 17 
after a short illness. He was born at Lapi- 
dum, Md. He engaged in the lumber busi- 
ness at Aberdeen, when a very young man, 
and in 1893 he went to Baltimore. With the 
late Dr. F. C. Fennagenn, David Wolf and 
others he organized the Canton Lumber Co., 
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which acquired the old saw and planing mil 
plant of the Tunis Lumber Co. te was 
elected president on the death of Mrs. Fen. 
hagen. Mr. Virdin developed a great fond. 
ness for music, was of a_ jovial disposition 
and made friends easily. He is survived by a 
son, Joseph D. Virdin, jr., and a daughter 
Miss Mary Love Virdin, whom he trained 
as a singer. 


C. W. HULL, 69, of Omaha, Neb., died Apri] 
3 of a blood infection. He was born in Colg. 
water, Mich., but his family moved to Rock 
Island, Ill., when he was a boy, and he was 
educated at Morgan Military Academy, Chi. 
cago. On moving to Omaha in 1886 he became 
interested in the lumber business. He was 
treasurer of the Florence Lumber & Coal Co, 
and of the National Stone Co., was president 
of the Machine Engineering & Manufactur. 
ing Co., of Council Bluffs, lowa, and was in- 
terested in the Hawkeye Portland Cement 
Co., of Des Moines, Iowa. 


MYRON H. PETERS, 88, of Columbus, 
Ohio, died recently following a long illness. 
Mr. Peters was a veteran of the Civil War. 

In 1883 he started a band mill at Pond 
Run near Portsmouth, Ohio, later operating 
at Wert, Va., and Blue Creek, Adams County, 
Ohio, and in 1904 went to South Carolina, 
In 1914 he became associated with the C. W. 
Peters Lumber Co. He leaves his widow, 
two sons and six daughters. One son, Cliff 
W. Peters, operates a wholesale lumber busi- 
ness in Toronto, Canada. 


MRS. SUSIE GAUT SHEPARD, 69, wife of 
Otis Atherton Shepard, president and treas- 
urer of Blacker & Shepard Co., retail dealer, 
Boston, died Thursday, April 20, at her home 
in Brookline, Mass. Mr. Shepard is a son 
of the late Otis Shepard, founder of Shepard 
& Morse Lumber Co., which latter is under 


the management of his two brothers, Hor- 
ace B. and Thomas H. Shepard. Together 
they also operate the Shepard Steamship Co, 
and the Blanchard Machine Co., of Cam- 
bridge. 

JAMES E. FRAWLEY, 51, manager of the 
Wayne Coal & Lumber Corporation, Palmyra, 
N. Y., died on April 16. He had been with 
the company for the last six years, coming 
from Baldwinsville, where he was engaged 
in the lumber and coal business. He was 


prominent in the activities of the Northeast- 
ern Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association, and 
the State coal dealers’ association. Surviving 
are his widow, a stepdaughter and a half 
brother. 


HARRY W. 
Kelly & Co., 


KELLY, 75. president Gross, 
Las Vegas, N. M., died April 1 


in Pasadena, Calif., of pneumonia. A resi- 
dent of New Mexico since 1879, he was one 
of the last of the pioneers. Service as a 


member of the constitutional convention and 
on the State’s livestock boards constituted 
his public offices. Survivors are his widow, 
a son, Dan T. Kelly, of Santa Fe, and a 
daughter, Mrs. H. W. Kane, of Las Vegas. 


MRS. MARY NELSON, 88, widow of B. F. 
Nelson, one of the pioneer lumbermen of the 
Northwest, died last week at her home in 
Minneapolis, Minn. She lived in Minneapolis 
since her marriage to Mr. Nelson. in 1875. 
She is survived by a son, Guy H. Nelson, 
president of the B. F. Nelson Manufacturing 
Co., of Minneapolis, a daughter, Mrs. Carl 
>. Sager, Minneapolis, and seven grand- 
children. 


CHARLES S. MICKLE, president of Mickle, 
Dyment & Son, of Gravenhurst and Toronto, 
Ont., was instantly killed near Orillia in an 
automobile accident April 22. He resided at 
Gravenhurst. He succeeded to the presidency 
after the death of his father in 1929. He took 
an active part in public affairs. As a young 
man, Mr. Mickle’s fame was widespread as an 
athlete, He is survived by his widow, daugh- 
ter and two sisters. 





JAMES M. FARRELL, an executive of the 
Lumber Trade Journal, New York City, died 
April 9 following a major operation. Mfr. 
Farrell had been connected with that pub- 
lication all of his business life. He_ had 
many friends in the lumber trade, all of 
whom will learn with sincere regret of his 
passing. He is survived by his widow and 
three children. 


L. R. DAVIS, 74, of Princeton, Til, died 
April 20 after five days’ illness with pneu- 
monia. He was head of the Davis & Hopkins 
Lumber Co., of Princeton and Kasbeer. for 
the last 39 years and president of the Farm- 
ers National Bank for 10 years. He had been 
a member of the city council and served on 
the library board. Surviving him are 4 
daughter and four sisters. 


FRANK T. HORAN, 65, general manager 
Forest Lumber Co., of Pine Ridge, Ore., died 
April 6. A native of Eau Claire, Wis., he 
moved to Shreveport, La., and in 1925 to 
Klamath Falls. He had built a number of 
mills, including the electric plant at Pine 


(Continued on Page 49) 
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LUMBER MARKET REVIEW 


Southern Pine Sales Gain to 29 Percent Above Output, 
with Commons Stiffening 


Southern pine bookings, after a slump in the week ended 
April 15, increased the following week to 29 percent above 
the cut, though the cut, 35 percent of capacity, had made 
only a minor ‘decline. There is little buying by city yards, 
but rural yards, confident of increased farm buying power, 
are inclined to stock up. Demand from brewery interests 
for low grades continues a help, and reports indicate that 


some railroads are undertaking large repairs on rolling 
stock. The decline in the dollar is said to have resulted in 


circulation of many overseas inquiries, and it is hoped that 
there will be a considerable revival in export trade. In the 
domestic market, the more expensive, higher grades are 
not so active as the commons, and some mills are edging 
up prices a little on the latter. 


While Western Pines Continue Slow, Market Outlook 
Grows More Encouraging 

Western pine bookings in the week ended April 22 picked 
up again after a slump the preceding week, and their total 
for the fortnight was about 30 percent above production, 
which ran about 20 percent under last year’s or 15 percent 
of mill capacity. Some sections report a weakening in 
prices of the highest grades of California pine, probably to 
bring them into line, but the common grades of all species 
seem to be holding pretty steady. An encouraging factor 
is the strengthening of millwork lists in the principal east- 
ern manufacturing centers, and if this is backed by im- 
proved demand, the shop grades ought to benefit consid- 


erably. The Northwest grain States should soon be re- 
ceiving the advantages from Federal stabilization and 


financing, and are therefore likely to provide a larger mar- 
ket than for many long years. 


Northern Pine, Hemlock Sales Far Above Last Year's 


Northern pine mills continue inactive, but in the week 
ended April 15 their bookings were 29 percent ahead of last 


year’s, and shipments are making inroads into stocks 
already low. In the Niagara area, trade is restricted be- 


cause the drop in the exchange value of the dollar dis- 
courages imports, and there is not much building demand. 
In the Northwest, farmers are encouraged by prospects of 
stabilized prices for the region’s principal crops, and the 
yards that serve it are inclined to count on advances in 
lumber as well as other commodities because of currency 
inflationary measures, with improved farm sales, so are 
doing a little future buying. The mills are maintaining a 
fairly firm attitude on prices. 

Northern hemlock mills report a surprisingly large gain 
in demand compared with last year—one of 93 percent in 
the week ended April 15, but of course last year’s volume 
was admittedly very low. The encouragement of farm and 
dairy interests is reflected in that of country yards, as to 
Federal farm relief measures. 


Though West Coast Output Increased and Bookings 
Declined, Cut Was 4 Percent Oversold 


Bookings of identical West Coast mills in the two weeks 
ended April 22, as compared with those of the preceding 
fortnight, — about 13 percent, while they increased 
production 11%4 percent, but nevertheless their bookings 
exceeded hele cut by 4 percent. 

After making modest additions to stock to round them 
out for spring trade, most retail yards have retired from 
the market, in the face of mill price advances, to await 
development of consumer demand. Many rural yards are 


getting to be quite optimistic as to development of farm 
trade, following enactment of Federal relief measures, and 
are more inclined to stock up, because they expect ad- 
vances, but credit facilities are still lacking. 

There seems to be hardly enough Atlantic coast volume 
to sustain recent advances; prices are being held firm by a 
large group of mills, but buying can be done at lower fig- 
ures outside it. Intercoastal rate stabilization is encourag- 
ing trade, but fear that imports from Canada will be re- 
sumed is unsettling. California sales are showing some 
pick-up, and there is little unsold surplus in the market. 

The drop in dollar exchange is stimulating foreign in- 
quiry, while, with the British embargoing Soviet lumber, 
Canada is turning its attention to that market, and the 
result will probably be to shift the direction of Soviet com- 
petition. The drop in the dollar serves as added protection 
against imports, but there are rumors of tariff reduction. 


Eastern Shortleaf Not So Active; Quotations Softer 


Demand for North Carolina pine and Georgia roofers 
seems to have flattened out after a brief spurt. The South- 
east has had unusually good weather, and production was 
stimulated by an advance in the market, but this advance 
was strongly resisted by buyers, who have small needs and 
are hesitant about buying beyond them. Box grades have 
been the best moving items, but temporarily the market is 
pretty well supplied and recent advances are difficult to 
obtain. Retailers, however, have been sending in an en- 
couraging inquiry, but so far only those in the South have 
been doing much buying. At least part of the mill price 
advances made during the spurt have been lost, but the 
market retains slight gains above its low point. 


Cypress Uppers Strong; Redwood Sales Improving 


Reports indicate a good inquiry for the higher grades of 
cypress, more particularly the thick stocks used for brew- 
ery tanks and vats, but that rehabilitation needs have been 
over-estimated and sales are not up to expectations. There 
has, however, been a fair call for these items, at steady 
prices. There seems to have been a slight seasonal im- 
provement in demand for yard items, but competition from 
other species has not permitted cypress commons to retain 
all of their recent advance. 

California redwood mills in March sold 13 percent more 
than their cut, which was about 45 percent of normal. Trade 
in the northern part of the State made a good gain, and in 
the southern part was about equal to March, while there 
was a decided improvement in eastern business and a de- 
cline in foreign. Orders had been below production in the 
first two months of the year. 


Hardwood Exports Being Stimulated by Lower Exchange; 
Domestic Market Slightly Better 


Hardwood manufacturers report a big gain in export 
inquiry with abandonment of the gold standard, and expect 
that this trade will continue to gain despite the fact that 
expansion in the movement has resulted in a marking up 
of trans-Atlantic rates. Domestic trade has shown only 
a little improvement, though there are indications that this 
will broaden. Automotive and furniture plants, their stocks 
low, are demanding rapid delivery, but are extremely cau- 
tious about going beyond current requirements. These, 
however, have more frequently of late resulted in the pur- 
chase of straight cars. There has been some pick-up also 
in demand for flooring, because of the numerous spring re- 


modeling campaigns now being pushed. Prices, except on 
box grades, remain at practically the old levels. 


Statistics, Pages 34-35—Market Reports, Pages 40-43—Prices, Pages 48-49 
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following average f. o.b. mill sales prices on southern pine to the Southern Pine Lumber 
Kkxchange, New Orleans, La., for sales made in the period April 8-12, but, where prices for this period were not available, prices for the 
month to date have been inserted and distinguished by asterisk: 
West East West East West East/| West East West East West East 
Side Side Side Side Side Side) Side Side Side Side Side Side 
Flooring, Standard Drop Siding, Stand- Rough Finish No. 2 Shiplap and No. 2 Shortleaf No. 2 Longleat 
Lengths - ~«; ° 1x6” | 10-20’ Boards, Std. Lgth. Dimension — Dimension 
o © ” x 
x3” _= & he - as . -- B&better | Short!’ f— 2x4 9 2 , re 
a ie eee toga (inch thick— io ae 12.06 11.79/12 & 14’.. 12.20 11.60)12,& 14.". 12.56 16.09 
ida te sl. ps 1.20) 4” BUTE ccach REO” .ace ELTS SRBRI cevcees 12.73 11.00] anes tenes 12.00 17.16 
Lon rleat : 32.00 Bet: 1d paprnpvyte ery as rooe 2eeee 2S 00! Long!’ f— 2x6” i & if 10.72 
E B&l t 17.99 Ss 18.1 16.00) 911 9 a7 2 & , Q « ~¢ a X42 «11,00 
No. 1 "; B& better. io 18.64 10” -s . on ka . oer. wes 0% 12.11 12.67112 @& 14°.. 9.91 10.50i3¢ ....... 11.50 14.13 
Shortleaf.. *25.25 2 16.79 16.74 son 8° °°" Sane ix10”".... 11,93 14.25]16"....... 10.15 10.88 | oxg” ' 13 
Longleaf AN8 29.75 | = hg eines w | 2x8” 12 & 14’.. 11.63 11,9 
One " 5&6/4 No. 2 Boards, 1x12 12 & , 0.42 00 | 18° : a oe 
riots ; 19.50 ae | thick— Sennéaea Renate jig" 1*-: 1-8 eS get 12.25 12.09 
“ “ -2 = 7 eet ean, | MEE .72 | 2x10 ; 
grain— Babe 4-8 rT - $39.50 Shortleaf.. 14.32 rag 2x10” 12 & 14”.. 12.00 11.89 
&better 15&10 .*45.50 Longleaf..*19.54 19.79112 & 14 11.00 *11.00/16 12¢ 
B&better.. 17.05 17.67|Inch thick— ‘2 #5850 16’ * 1235 *1003\ex18° °° 2.00 
No. 1......%14.93 17.06] 4” 953 90.40 No. 1 Shortleat — sini -"1t2 & 14’ , 
No. 2 . 10.90 11.00] gr ° ' S46 91155 Casing, Base & Jamb Dimension > e 14’.. 1212 16’ . , 4.00 
1x4” rift— g” 23°98 21.39 10-20’ 2x4" pene cee mt a eee lieth 16.00 
Bé&better 10” 25.43 25.89 B&better, 16’ - “" 43 17 +e ‘ ii Timbers, 20° & Under, 
Shortleaf.. 30.47 32.22]12” ...... 40.35 38.44;1x8" ..... 24.50 25.38) ogee" " ice No. 1 Longleaf a — 1 
. & & , 5&10” 28.75 31.5 songles 
No. 1— _ 5 & 6/4 thick— ¥ aia 48.76 31.50) 13 a 14’.. 12.16 13.50}en90 “Oe 3x4& 4x4” 14.65 *16.59 
Shortleaf..*28.00 vveokh & 8 .*37.25 *29.00| No. 1 Fencing and \ Ce 12.42 11.00/19 @ 14’.. 14.53 13.66] 4X4—8x8”. 13.45 13.48 
1x4” flat 5&10 5.07 37.38] Boards, 10-20’ 2x8” re 15.62 15 3&4x10" ..*17.50 14.00 
grain— > yar : 51.25 $8.88 )1x*«4" 15.91 16.87 12 & ae a: 13.24 14.00 2x6” 5x10-10x10” #1975 
Bé&better.. 18.05 17.76/c— 1x6” 16.69 17.15)26..---- 13.67 *13.31) 79 @ 147.. 13.00 13.00|3X4&12” ..930.00 .... 
No. 1. 15.45 16.69!Inch thick— }1xs” 15.93 17.70] 2x10 ane <amike sx0rs> 13.50 14.08 | 5X¥12-12x12 17.00 
0. 2 9 a> . - | 0” 4 € 992 - o.54 * ” Shor — — 
ibe cnetnenag f* +9 lx12” 2765 30.75) 14" 15.75 14.50) 7580 ay a400 13. Bxteaxd’,. 14.94 141 
A 18.42 *18.00!  @t.0 oV.to VY ma &é & ‘ ) 3.908 = ro - ‘Bee ] 
Coiling, Standard x” 995 18'50| No. 1 Shiplap, 10-20 Se eae indie tillaintl | | anes 15.13 15.00 | 4X6—S8x8". 15.37 11.95 
“x4"— sengths 10” *290.56 21.00'1x8” .... 16.36 16.90112 & 14’.. 19.47 18.00] 2x10” 3x4&10 -*16.50 *17.00 
p 12” 34.50 31,00/)1x10” *21.00 16 4¢ . errr 17.50 17.50 | 5X10-10x10715.50 14.00 
s3& bette 17.50 17.00 } a Bixanus Jn “Stade 19 90 18.8] 14’ 17.75 ue 3x4&12”,.. 19.00 16.50 
No. 1 *12.00 Plaster Lath |e. 2 Veancing. Stand- Partition, Standard ae 17.50 18.00 | 2X12-12x12"18.00 
&% x4”"— 36x1%%", 4’ ar engths Lengths 2x12” Cc 20’ 
B& better 16.10 16.77|No. 1... 2.57 oe ALY. gle 10.76 10.36) %x4”"— 12 & 14’.. 24.75 20.00 Bebett aia 
No 13.¢ 15.13|N 2 1.90 35 a 10.96 or ( 2 97 Ya r« better, 
13.65 5 ) o. 2 ; l el a & CM. 10.96 10.2 cain SRSS TRS see xwas 9.00 1x4&6” 24.63 24.00 
Portland, Ore. \pril 22. Following f 0. b gg ge cong Ml a _ [Special telegram to American LumBerman] 
mill prices on actual sales were reported to average ces ec ade, cCar- " : o= Se aa 
the Western Pine Association “by “me mbers load or part carload lots, f. o. b. mill, all ‘ a adeed — ee chain * strait 
during the period April 1-1! inclusive. prices being based on four bundles to the cone ge fro = "a ae l Gelivered oe 62% 
Averages include both direct and wholesale square: ‘A vil "30.32 ree <9 Girect only, 
sales, and are based on ecified items only. New grades, per square, D te re ee a a, eee as follows by the 
Quotations follow Washington, Oregon and avis Statistical Bureau: 
Reieiiene ine Royals, 24”"°— British Columbia Vertical Grain Flooring 
1x8” 5 /4x8” 6/4x8 — lL... . eeerees htt i ~ we et 1x4” eee om 2 D 
SeLects S2 or 4S— & wdr & wad og Rapes ayer : 1.25 t 150 ; ehh eee Bete F = sini 
C Select RL......$31.37 $43.54 $39.50 - et Zk é, 2500 1.00 Flat Grain Flooring 
D Select RL ~. 28.29 20.94 22.00 erfections, 18”, 5/24%44,"°— 7 . 
rome age BOE eucdsc nec cwaniie k's 1.70 to 2.25 x4” ey fre of 
SHopP, S2S No. 1 No. ? XN o = BE ee eeverewrreowvecs 24.75 “6.10 
5/4 a ei erry $17.60 No - Nigh asia tl al oo aman 0 BE. 46s: no aac anaes 30.50 6.50 
4 ° rd .e & mG. Seve os ‘ oD 
6/4 . , 22.51 17.71 iii , .' Mixed Grain eaemed 
. a ae : — lo. ! sur — re $21.25 
( omMons, $2 or 4S No. 2 No. 3. No. 1—18”" . 1.70 to 1.90 x4 $21 
Be Sees «onsen $16.75 $11.1 mee Ceiling 
cle > Sere cata Sea 13.04 | 16°. ex 4” 21.50 Part, 
No. 4, 4/4, S2 or S4 RW, RL..... 8.11 No. 1 1.40to 1.85 yj i ee SO 19.50 
’ ’ “ OG "GSR Sa oat 1.10 to 1.50 ll ER a a Peer ee 26.50 22.75 
Idaho White Pine an tin Spates 90to 1.15 Reon Siding, 1x6” 
SELECTS S2 or 45S 1x8 & wd 106 29.25 25.75 23.00 
of 2: ee ‘ - 026.8) o 117... 27.00 25.50 
D Select RL 32.70 $45.40 NORTH CAROLINA PINE Commen ‘Beards and Shiplap 
COMMONS, S82 or 4S No. 1 No, 2 No. 3 m } ? 1x10” 1x12” 
a. ce snsce wee $24.09 $12.27 Following are typical average f. 0. b. Nor- | No, 1........ $25.25 $28.00 
1x12” ite here made: 61.36 24.59 16.72 folk prices received during the period April a 2... - 91.75 23.95 
No. 4, 4/4, S2 or 4S RW, RL..... 9.54 1-20, inclusive. as reported by the North as TE as Se ato Sc 19.75 : 
Sugar Pine Carolina Pine Association: 
1x8” 5 / 4x8" 6 /4x8” os ace No. 1, 2” 
SeLects S2 or 4S— &\ & wdr & wdr ripley dy - ‘ 
better RL. ; $70.00 abe $6 00 Bé&better ...... $24.90 Box No. 1..... $14.00 eae 
C Select RL 61.62 ~: No. 1 19.00 BOE NG. B. .c00. 11.75 * 
D Select RL. 15.00 ie 35.00 No. 1 No. 2 Re tees 
SHop, S28 No. 1 No. 2 No. 3 B&better No. 1 box box +4 ewer’ 
5/4 32-00 6 $24.50 $19.50 | ax 4” ........928-70 7 ee 5. 
Yy * an si -08 Ix 5° . 22.25 ee ; ne as tandom—No. 3, 2x4" 
o/¢ - 41.30 27.07 Ix 6 24.10 $19.55 $15.60 $12.00 | nO. S, 23 
L ecient Fir ix 7” 26 50 “pap mate No. 1 Common Rough &/or Surfaced oo 
— eee @12 i ..- 26.20 21.40 16.00 12.40 Se OO . BES COO civ costes ersisadevns $26.19 
No. Pine ty on6-8" ag’ i en > ES 59 1x10” . 27.80 5.00 16.35 eee © SO6 be BeRte. 60 BO asc r<ccssnetvaeeses 27.15 
No. 3 Common, $2 or 1S, ix8” RL...... 10.53 1x12” 37.00 1.15 20.45 14.75 
Vertical gr. flooring, C&better, 4” RI 20.08 Edge B& Better— 
ae eee i ia _— WEST COAST LOGS 
5 0” 37.00 »/4” 30.66 P 
WESTERN SITKA SPRUCE /4X10" .. eee . 6/4 30.60 [Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 
Bark Strips— Portland, Ore., April 25.—Log market que 
[Special telegram to American LuMBERMAN] B&better 4/4”.$18.00 Geert $ 9.50 tations: 
Portland, Ore., April 25.—The following are Dreaned: 914" 3" & Fir, yellow: Ungraded, $9@12. 
prices for mixed carlots prevailing today: a ida r Fir, red: Ungraded, $8@9; small, $6. 
Flooring W ide Wide ae - 
2 . “actoryv stc — = . @« - ° ° ’ ° 
5 Factory stock : E ene ¢ aie oe Hemlock: Ungraded, $5.50@6. 
inish— 1/40 $14.00 B&better i," .....4-- peed: Pos.69 Red Cedar: Depending on quality, $9 @11. 
LE $39.00 ae Sete "15.00 No. 1 common /i"..... 20.10 19.35 Spruce: No. 1, $17; No. 2, $11; , $6@7. 
1x4—10” .. 32.00 y e Of No. 2 common jj” ....... . 15.95 15.90 
a P : beeen eee 16. + t3&better bark strip partition.......... $18.85 ; 
Bevel siding— 10 ; ae oe met BAFR Strife Grasse? 2. .cciccccccns 11.50 Seattle, April 21.—Average prices of 108% 
ae $18.00 ee .cnkewnes 23.00 Roofers, No. 2 Dressed: Fir: No. “ $16; No. 2, $12; No. 3, $6. 16 
%x6”", Flat gr. 16.00 Lath .......... $00 | 1n6° ........0-Q35.65 2080” ....... $16.85 Cedar: Shingle logs $10; lumber logs, $1° 
%x6”", Vert.gr. 20.00 Green box. .$8.50@10 | ee i 15.95 SOE” wdtvaexaads 19.40 Hemlock: Nos. 2 and 3, $6.50. 
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NORTHERN HARDWOODS WESTERN RED CEDAR (Continued from Page 46 
Ridge. He is survived by his widow, three 
. , = > sons : aughters. 
Following are prices of northern hard- PR yg i, Dame Mr~ Fein fox ene sons and four daughte 
woods, f. 0. b. Wausau, Wis.: to 18 foot, f. o. b. mill, are: _ F ALLEN WARREN, 48, manager of the Hig- 
Beveled Siding, 12-inch ane egg ee agg ae . gy Co. yard at 
BircH— , : 9s 72" Snyder, Colo., died April 7 of pneumonia. e 
FAS Sel. No. 1 No. 2 No. 3 Clear “An “RB” ras associate “itl > Cc any for twenty- 
4/4 w.eees $40-42 $30-32 $20-22 $15-17 $11-13 4-inch ..- $19.00 $17.00 $14.00 | ak Soa peg yy ngs Hoy lived at 
5/4 wee eee 7a oes ab ab eH eT 23.00 19.00 16.00 Snyder. He is dade ag J — eo his 
6/4 7 ‘i . rs i See kaise 23.00 20.00 16.00 mother, two brothers and an adopted sister. 
ee 52-54 42-44 35-37 25-27 12-14 : wai ore eee 
ee 70-73 55-58 45-47 35-37 re Clear Bungalow Siding HENRY F. BECKER, until his retirement 
12/4 ores 80-82 65-67 55-58 45-48 % inch % inch | some ten years awe president of Becker Bro. 
16/4 128-133 113-118 98-103 soe 8-inch . .$34.00 $26.00 | & Son (Inc.), wooden box manufacturers, 
B/B ccceee 35-3 25-27 17-19 14-16 10-inch 44.00 37.00 | Baltimore, Md., died April 16. The plant is 
eer 35-37 25-27 17-19 14-16 12-inch oes elas 56.00 -»++ | now being operated by descendants of the 
Thin 4/4.. 35-37 25-27 17-19 ° a . | family. Mr. Becker is survived by two 
BasswooD— Fin'sh, B&better daughters 
A S28 or S48 ‘ a. iii 
4/4 40-43 30-33 22-24 18-20 13-15 or Rough JAMES H. MULHALL, 68, of Owosso, Mich., 
5/4 .. eee 43-46 33-36 25-27 20-22 14-16 1x8&10” -$ 45.00 died recently. He was spaatiens of the Mul. 
6/4 48-51 38-41 27-29 20-22 14-16 Re lain womens arate wien alan 55.00 | hall-Erb Lumber Co., and a director of the 
8/4 we eee 53-56 43-46 32-34 22-24 14-16 1x14, 16&18” (average) 90.00 | Citizens Savings Bank. He had moved from 
eee 65-67 55-57 47-49 35-37 a Pe a og 100.00 | Grayling, Mich., to Owosso, twenty-five years 
13/4 .-+-- 75-77 65-67 57-59 40-42 cee FEDERER HR KR RESET ERIS MED ORs 105.00 | ago: Surviving him are two sons, James and 
Keystock, 1/3 Be. Ie dotter snare bi4 i - Ceiling or Flooring | Joseph. 
, -62; No. 1, $45-47; 0. WO ccccinpeoieadnseb cows reunsesen $30. , weunte:  tnure are 
grades, FAS st. or on grades, FAS, $65-67; — ; 2 $38.90 JOHN ARTHUR McCLURE, 39, owner of 
No. 1 $40-42 . : , Discount on Moldings the Galion Lumber Co., Galion, Ohio, died 
i ety ; Made from 1x4” and under..... eee, April 19, after a brief illness. He had or- 
HaRD MAPLE— : von ie ‘ P Made from other sises. ... .. 66.6505 +5000 0 BON ganized the company in 1920, with Mrs. 
ae et oe 22-24 sie pet Additional discount for 106,000 feet or Samuel Tupps. He is survived by his widow, 
5/4 50-53 4: 5-27 20-22 “1 WR I I eee dn occas ie ares G bial 5% two children and his mother. 
: -58 40-42 26-28 18-20 11-13 ; ciammentintinaaaneits 
8/4 55-58 40-42 29-31 22-24 11-13 Clear Lattice 5/16” 4 to 16’ | RAY HANSON, 27, manager D. J. Fair 
SO eee 75-78 60-63 50-52 36-38 iam 100 lin. ft. Lumber Co. yard at Saxman, Kan., for the 
oS ae 90-95 80-83 60-62 40-43 tay gl RUPE A Ae dee ota ee Aad eens ORE, EL $0.23 last five years, died April 4, and company 
16/4 ....130-140 115-120 95-98 SE. Ske Wkes cle wwe Reanim ar eee hee es oot yards closed in order to allow officials and 
I? gc aS fay rsal ipo rs dc tes a cto aa es AI 31 employees to attend his funeral. His only 
i 42-44 92-34 26-88 18-20 12-14 survivor is his widowed mother. 
OJ@ nccccs 2-4 32-3 - - - eres We 
5/4 47-49 37-39 30-32 20-22 14-16 JOHN T. HASSELL, 80, one of the owners 
6/4 at ae sa r+ ei eH oe ta OAK FLOORING | of the Independent Lumber Co., Palestine, 
OS Pe er 32-6 92-5 -42 28- - Tex., died suddenly April 8. He was ¢ 
Sort ELM— Following are carlot quotations, Memphis | siemnen. aml han 5 the a aaa 
FAS No. 1&sel No.2 No.3 basis, on oak flooring: | at Palestine practically all his life. Surviv- 
4/4. 5-37 29-294 18-20 13-15 332x2%" 38x1%" %x2” 3%x1%” | ing are his widow, four sons and five daugh- 
5/4 . 38-40 25-27 20-22 15-17 Sar qtd. wee «+- Tee =a $59.00 $46.00 ters. 
6/4 . 38-40 25-27 20-22 16-18 if. Gtd.. red.... 769 60.00 51.0 46.00 | _ AKT wR = a 
8/4 38-40 27-29 6-98 16-18 | Oe te wie.... COD 4608 Shee «Shee |. Se SEAM fF. FER eoE So. ite of 
10/4 15-47 35-37 2-37 lk ss Sel. qtd. red.... 46.00 40.00 39.00 36.00 | rm a eee Omaha Nes. died April 16 
12/4 00-52 40-42 30-32 Cir. pln. wht.... 48.00 44.00 40.00 36.00 | She ¥ yp Pecan wll by gy Bee go Saute 
Sort MAPIE tects No.1 No.2 No.3 | Sel pin wht.... 42:00 32.00 3700 28:00 | ter, and two brothers. 
AS Selects ° : No. : " eer a 32. ; ‘ gets 
4/4 .....- 40-42 30-32 20-22 15-1 11-13 Sel. pin. red.... 42.00 34.00 37.00 30.00 JACK S. WINNIFOR o¢ F ane 
5/ [1 45047 35-37 25-27 18-20 12-14 | No. 1 com. wht.. 32.00 28.00 25.00 24.00 | yrandiey Lumber Co, Ft, Worth Tex. died 
6/4. 50-52 40-42 30-32 20-22 12-14 | No. 1 com. red.. 33.00 28.00 25.00 25.00 | arril 10. Surviving are his widow, his par 
8-4 |..... 50-52 40-42 30-32 24-26 12-14 | No. 2 com....... ae 6M ee OM | Coe tne eee ee a oe 
Rock EuM— Mex2" Yexl'e” x2” 

FAS No.1 No.2 No.3 | Cir. até. wht........... $64.00 $64.00 $80.00 EDWARD DAVID FAY, 64, died in St. 
4/4 65-67 40-42 18-20 13-15 Clr. qtd. red. . 69.00 59.00 70.00 Francis hospital, Topeka, Kan., March 24. 
5/4 70-72 45-47 20-22 15-17 =. eee 46.00 46.00 54.00 Since 1899 he had been engaged in lumber 
6/4 75-77 50-52 20-22 16-18 ot qtd. red 46.00 46.00 54.00 retailing at Topeka. 

8/4 80-82 10-72 25-27 18-20 SD | See 46.00 42.00 52.00 
10/4 " 90-92 80-82 50-52 .... | Clr. pin. red............ 46.00 42.00 49.00 
12/4 .. 100-105 90-95 55-57 30-32 ee Wes. Week seccekcs 42.00 38.00 45.00 
Se a ae 40.00 38.00 42.00 END DRIED WHITE MAPLE 
Wee 2 OO WHE... ..0 6.00% 29.00 25.00 24.00 , . 
No. 1 com. red.......... 27.00 25.00 24.00 EE Lets Om ond Sriee white maple, f. «. 6. 
MAPLE FLOORING gf eee ge 16.00 16.00 12.00 | mills, lower Michigan: 
. " =u - é FAS No. 1 & sel. 
New York delivered prices may be obtained 4/4 
Michigan and Wisconsin flooring. mills | by adding to the above: For }#-inch stock, $9; Ete deilaed ta odadadabsbdydh $100.00 $ 70.00 
quote as follows on northern hard maple for %-inch, $4.50; for %-inch, $5.50. | Dplbtacaetcinbebsienn stable cevaes 108.00 78.00 
flooring, f. 0. b. cars Cadillac, Mich., basis: Chicago delivered prices may be obtained |§ g/g 1122722222222 5222555 105200 75.00 
—_— First Second Third | by adding to the above: For }?-inch stock, $6; | 10/4 1.0.0.0... cece eee eee 120.00 90.00 
x2 ....+-$48.00 $38.00 $23.00 for %-inch, $3: for %-inch, $3.50. Sas ca kawebienae tne 130.00 100.00 
Following were average sales prices reported for southern hardwoods during the week ended April 18, Chicago basis: 
4/4 5/4 6/4 8/4 4/4 5/4 6/4 8/4 
Reo Gum— Rep Oak— 
Qtd. FAS... 59.00 nnn eee snes rer « pekeaweiers Pin. FAS... 53.25@ 55.00 59.00 59.00@ 62.50 61.00@ 83.25 
OP sg Png 31.00@ 36.75 34.25 34.25@ 40.25 41.75 1&sel. 40.00@ 46.75 40.75 7.50@ 52.75 52.00@ 61.75 
-.No.1 & Pe Es CE GARE 6c ds ce ceety) cadena. Seek aaa 
a ott +. SS Grace's asbvnecerelee . eben teatai ne pon eb ue aie ee MrxEep OaAk— 
. + : Oe vtce C2  . 64  £a®@ 298 OF CLERC SD SBOSO SW R EEC ee 8 8 PO *e6 eee SRD Sd. wormy. a 95 fa 20.00 ee Ee A MR 8 Oh hye 83 Poe ae 
Sap GumM— Pe Cee = =—*«*«sC i cw Dead rickaw etl boewe ee eae 
Qtd. FAS.. 38.00@ 46.75 40.50@ 41.25 41.25 40.75@ 41.25 POPLAR 
No. 1&sel. 28.25@ 34.50 28.00@ 31.50 26.75@ 31.25 29.75@ 32.75 Pin. FAS... 58.73 6.7b@ @T.Th 
DIO ¢ Gr nacteaee Jka eaee caens Se eee _ AS. SBIR teen eee e ee ce neeeeeeees CO.1SE 91.98 
Pin. FAS iy ag pvt $4 (a PO li hl alec la ae adit pik gerne die vila fin cee 

13"& wdr. 44.25 ec ceesdaehn Ah dain panes owes gg Oot Ey ER a al a 

FAS .... 31.25@ 35.00 36.50@ 38.25 39.25 °° °°°° lliiiiiiiit! No. 3-B.. 20.25@ 24.00 25.250 ween eee eee teense 

No. 1&sel. 25.75@ 30.00 28.25@ 33.00 28.25 = = ...ecrsseeee Asi— 

ee GONE, BOO BEGG cikeeectctue ee euwccien ce 20.50 | ES eee en ee ee an ree care a cle a 58.25 
3LACK GumM— sn l&sel er: | ree ee n= oe a +. . >) Serre 

ee, OO cnn Sood medbaws a Ses nk eee Ee tec bee 

No. 1&sel, 31.50 g. 50 creat ag Sr ake Nd Yes rome tad - e - wo6s8.66 - SS - 0 06=—= i ( (‘(‘(‘“‘(sé‘(sé‘ th hh Orr a eke ee gee e ar reea ens !|Y1ORewtweset tea ace 

No. 2com. 23.50 Sort MAPLE— 

We ci LSS ee: eee 24.50@ 28.50 ......eeeee ceeeeeeeeeee neeees 

OO IN oe en ee 8 80g Deimaewie 25.75 Sort ELM— se 

No. 2com. 22.00 De Ci(“(“‘é Re ay See RT CIO AAS seen ees ste S250 ee eee e eee nett ee eee ees 
TUPELO No. 1&sel 27.25 ae 0 06060lttttCtC KR wD RE BOR Rae Re eee 

Pin. FAS. | er er re eet en er eae a me Oe bends sae 6 lC CO, ks eee ee cba” CtbeGhe eae Ree. “Sate eee 

MO. Thsel. 34.35@ $8.00 .n.ccceccccs cvesevsveves sesevesenese CoTTonwoop— 

SA yc CO eo ae al a alles auatauecners | Pee 34.50 2.00 SEBEOD CEB coco ci civces 

Dc ca I kee ae ie ots A ee ee No. 1@sel.. 31.50@ 35.00 3236... «§._=_«_nacccnacnece covecsvescens 
WHITE Oak : i es 29.50@ 30.00 I nw ovcecw en ewnl. . eae ole Sime 

Qtd. FAS.. 73.25@ 76.75 91.75 93.75 96.75@101.75 WILLow— oe 

No. 1&sel. 49.25@ 51.75 53.75 56.75 61.75 <r e S150 ence eee e eee teeter eeeeee teeeeeeeenen 

se i eee ener 44.00 44.75 ae Se CNB cereal) lemsneenheaes - pian etere een 

am, PAS...: SETGO CRIB saci csccacvs 67.50@ 67.75 71.75@ 90.75 MAGNOLIA— : , 

eG. Teel. 61,760 SETS ones cscucees 56.00 60.75 AB ...00 39.00@ 43.25 42.25 410.200 te ees 

Pe eis, eR Ne knew. watehewe sates No. 1&sel.. 32.25 Se er ee ees 

ee: Oe 828©—~—~—~*«CS wh OR eRe renee Na: t:com.. 2650.  -—s—i«i«s cw ROHR EH, CSiGeewe eee 26.25 
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The fact that the orders are largely for these. Although the larger sizes are not as 
mixed cars indicates that retailers are much sought, there is a fair demand. Thege 
News Letters chiefly concerned with rounding out stocks. larger sizes are in short supply, and manv- 

Little construction is started at this time facturers who have fair stocks are looking 
of year in rural districts. Higher prices forward to a good demand for highway guarg 
of competitive material have strengthened rail purposes. A bill providing for 4,000 aq. 














(Continued from Page 42) the market and there now are few if any ditional miles of trunk highway passed the 
ports to all United Kingdom ports for May, special offerings or concessions. Because Minnesota legislature. 
and a 5-cent advance for June, were decided the manufacturing output has been low dur- 
upon, according to the Phillips Forwarding ing the last year, mills in many cases are St Louis Mo 
Co. Previously the Conference had an- finding it very difficult to fill rush orders 4 ' ss 
nounced the extension of the present low for mixed material. An advance in the Southern Pine representatives state that 
rate of 20 cents on heavy, and 25 cents on price of millwork in this region has fol- inquiries are coming from all parts of the 
light, and there is objection to the unex- lowed on the heels of the increase of quo- territory since the country has gone off the 
pected increase. Most exporters have booked tations at downriver points. Some retailers gold standard. Dealers are apparently fee}. 
their requirements for May at the old rate. are taking advantage of the present fairly ing that the price of lumber may advance 
° ° ° low quotations to lay in stocks before fur- sharply. Manufacturers have advanced prices 
Minneapolis, Minn. send increases are made. Crating interests 50 cents to $1 throughout the list. No. 2 
: ‘ : have increased their demand for low grade boards and shiplap, 8- and 10-inch are $17 
Northern Pine.—Retail yards, perhaps in- stocks. @17.50 for small-mill stock; $19@20 for 
fluenced by the prospects of monetary infla- Northern White Cedar—Spring weather has large-mill stock; 2x4-inch, 10- to 20-foot 
tion, have been pouring orders into the of- stimulated the northern white cedar market No. 1 dimension is $18 for small-mill stock: 
fices of manufacturers, with the result that to the greatest activity in many months. $22 for large-mill stock; 8-, 9- and 10-foot 
the fortnight’s business greatly exceeded Small posts are in good demand, and the are $17. B&better flat grain flooring is $22 
that of the corresponding time last year. manufacturers are fairly well supplied with for small-mill stock; $23.50@24 for large- 


mill stock; 10- and 12-foot in straight cars 
is $19.50@20; 16-foot and longer, $24@25. 
B&better car siding, 1x4-inch, 9-foot, is $24 
@ 24.50; 10-foot, $23@24; 12-foot, $24. Longi- 
tudinal car siding, 2x6-inch, 16-foot, igs 


“ Y $42.50; 18-foot, $45; 22- and 24-foot, $47.50; 

A ’ PE SHA 2%-inch, $10 over 2-inch basis. No. 1 com- 

mon car lining, 1x6-inch, 10- to 20-foot, is 

22; 16-foot, $22.50; 18-foot, $25 for air dried 

7 e d d P d ° @ ! ones kiln ete — gas «saga song sn 

ter drop siding, x6-inch, 10- to 20-foot, 

= = & a rle an rove Logging Locomotive! standard patterns, is $23. Bé&better finish, 

S4S, standard, 4-inch, is $25; 6- and 8-inch, 

27; 10-inch, 37; 12-inch, $47. All above 
prices are f.o.b. St. Louis. 





West Coast representatives report that the 
price tendency is continuing somewhat up- 
ana ——— ei Teagea ALY: = oe Sr ’ ward, but Ponderosa pine boards for the 
' present are weaker. 

Hardwood sales representatives continue 
to report their business as disappointingly 
light, but inquiries from some quarters have 
appreciably increased. 


Louisville, Ky. 


Southern Hardwood business has shown 
just a little improvement. There is not much 
building, remodeling or repair demand. There 
has been a little automotive business, and a 
better outlook in the truck field. Furniture 
and radio buying is quiet. Cooperage and 
box business has been the most active. Two 
local box plants have been operating at ca- 
pacity, while at least one cooperage plant 
will soon be making beer barrels. <A con- 
siderable demand for bar fixtures and simi- 
lar merchandise is in prospect. Indications 
point to later good demand for mahogany, 
In Montana... Oregon... Improved design, rugged con- Se Oe, et ee ee 
Washington . . . British Co- struction and increased haul- Lumbermen's Association of 
lumbia, etc., the Pacific Coast 











ing power enable the Pacific 


Type Shay is rendering out- ees Sens Hee stad Texas 
P ° . ° oO maintain i 
standing service. It is hauling " : 50 cents ny igi casos og mind pocket? 
the loads as they should be its high record of efficient per- If you did not, you are an exception. 
ial 7 formance on logging opera- He mentioned the need of an uptown sales 
hauled dependably, continu seme OP room for the lumber yard, or at least a sales 
ously and economically. tions. room where the women customers would not 


“have to step over a dozen pairs of No. 12 
boots and run a gauntlet of loafers to get to 


Why not find out how the Shay will improve your hauling service? the article they want to purchase.” He told 
. . : of his plans to mail invitations to an informa 
Literature and complete details gladly sent upon request. Write us. opening of the store, “promising the ladies 


something of value to make us a visit.” 


T \ 7 We will serve some sort of refreshments. 
LIMA LOCOMO I E WORKS have a demonstrator to show them things 


they should know about enamels and var- 


"ee . rive > ‘ el 
Inco nishes, and give them a small can of enam 
rporated to get them started on their spring painting. 
=~ . 2 . > ow at = _ ta- 
1 Office: . 42n ; Gentlemen, study your mail order house ca ; 
LEA, CHES Satce co: OE d St., New York, N. Y. log, learn from your cash-and-carry grocery, 
. 297 . ai : . rt . ront, 
Western Sales: Southern Representative learn from the chain store w ith the red f 
and from the salesmen who call on you. 
Mr. H. C. Hammack, Woodward Wight & Co., Ltd., S. L. F ; . th F st | ber Co 
Lima Locomotive Works, Incorporated Howard Ave. et Coustence %& ». L. Forrest, of the Forrest Lumbe " 
First Avenue South at Hudson, “ a - Lamesa, also handles miscellaneous items 10 
Seattle, Washington New Orleans, Louisiana bring customers to his sales room, he said, 


and also contacts his trade direct by mail in a 
way to increase business at least 10 percent and 
allow his company to make a profit. By going 
direct to the customer he gets the profitable 
non-competitive business, which he reported 
constitutes 75 percent of his sales. “Jag” trade 
a — —————— ——d iS paying the best profit, he said. 
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